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THE DEFENCE OF INDIA 


1. THE GENERAL PROBLEM 
INDIA is a sub-continent with an area and population comparable 
with that of Europe without Russia. She has a coast-line of about 
7,000 miles, and a land frontier (including Burma) of 4,000 miles. 
Her external defence is mainly a question of sea-power; the fact that 
her coast-line affords few natural harbours for large ships has the 
counterbalancing advantage that it affords little opportunity for the 
landing of invaders. The land frontier is almost impenetrable for 
the greater part of its length. The peninsula is separated from the 
Asiatic mainland by the gigantic mountain barrier of the Himalayan 
system 1,500 miles in length and over 100 miles in depth, an obstacle so 


immense as to be almost insuperable for modern armies. Nevertheless, 
for various reasons the stretch of 500 to 600 miles on the Afghanistan- 
Indian frontier between Chitral and Quetta, the North-West Frontier, 
isa main consideration of Indian defence. 

The ordinary responsibilities of the Army in India in peacetime are: 


frontier defence, mainly concentrated on the North-West 
Frontier, 

the maintenance of a Field Army for major operations in time of 
need, 

assistance, where necessary, to the civil power for the mainten- 
ance of law and order; and the defence of vital communications. 


In so far as internal problems of order are concerned, main responsi- 
bility is for British India, with its population, as calculated in the census 
of 1931, of about 2714 million. The Indian States and Agencies (or 
groups) in political relations with the Indian Government, 562 in all 
and varying in size and importance, have a population of over 81} 
million. The larger States in general maintain their own forces for 
the maintenance of internal order; many of the numerous small States 
have no forces of their own. 

Disturbances requiring military intervention usually arise from racial 
and religious conflicts, which are held in check, not so much by actual 
military intervention as by the knowledge that military power may be 
used in the last resort. India is a peninsula of Eurasia just as Europe is, 
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but with a greater variety of race and language.!' The census of 193] 
showed the adherents of the principal religions (round figures) as 239 
million Hindus, 77? million Moslems, 12? million Buddhists. 
8} million following tribal religions, 6} million Christians, 4} million 
Sikhs, with smaller groups of Zoroastrians, Jains, Jews and others, 
Thus, not only has a difficult land frontier to be defended, but the Pax 
Britannica must be maintained over an area not far behind Europe 
(without Russia) in size and diversity, with a peace-time regular military 
force of a British army of 56,806 and an Indian Army of 157,000 men, 
supplemented by the armed police and the forces of the individual 
States. 


2. THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

The North-West Frontier of India has been constantly subject to 
tribal raids, necessitating costly expeditions, and only during the short 
periods when the United Kingdom has been on close and friendly terms 
with Russia has there been a complete sense of security against large 
scale invasion through the buffer State of Afghanistan, while that Stat; 
has more than once invaded the country. Frontier defence, owing to the 
geographical situation, is in practice the defence of about 550 miles in 
the North-West in extremely difficult country. A good account of th: 
situation, including the position in Afghanistan, with an admirable 
map, is provided in Major Cole’s Imperial Military Geography (pp 
359-75), to which the reader is referred.* 

The Afghan borderland, writes Sir William Barton,* ‘‘owes its intract 
ability largely to the fact that it is, in the last analysis, the problem of a 
split nationality. The Indus, in point of fact, is the ethnographical 
frontier on the West between the peoples of India and the tribes of 
Central Asia; immediately beyond it, and almost up to Iran, is a con- 
geries of Pathan or Afghan tribes, homogeneous in race, language, 
traditions, and customs, in all of which they differ essentially from the 
Indian peoples. A fanatical devotion to Islam is a further bond of 
union.” The political Afghan-Indian frontier leaves about 74 million 
Pathans in Afghanistan and about 5} million in India of whom some 
two million are settled inhabitants of the plains, and the remainder in 
the mountainous hinterland known as the ‘“‘North-West Frontier,’ i.e., 
the area between the ‘““Durand Line”’ (the official frontier between 
Afghanistan and India agreed on in 1895) and the administrativ 
boundary of India. Between these two lines a region covering about 
25,000 square miles is inhabited by Pathan tribes numbering mor 
than 3 million, with a fighting strength of nearly } a million. In thes 
tribal areas political agents of the Government of India exercise some 
degree of control by the use of subsidies and other means. There has 
always been controversy between those who advocate a “Forward 
Policy”’ of instituting complete control as in Baluchistan; the ‘Clos: 
Border Policy” which restricts intervention to cases of raids and out- 

1 It is a mistake to think that political divisions necessarily follow religious 
and racial lines. The Indian Congress does not represent all Hindus, and it con- 
tains many Moslem members. The recent Moslem Government of the North-West 
Frontier Province was a Congress Government. 

2 D. H. Cole, Imperial Military Geography, General Characteristics of the Empir 
in relation to Defence, 9th edition, London. Sifton Praed, 1937. 

3 Great Britain and the East, April 18, 1940. 
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; and a compromise between the two, the “Half Forward”’ policy 
sdoeeda in Waziristan, where garrisons of regular troops are stationed 
at important points.! 

Although military measures were in progress in the spring ‘of 1940 to 
secure control of the Ahmadzai salient east of the Kurram River in 
Northern Waziristan and the elimination of hostile raiding tribesmen, 
the course of the war in Europe has to some extent simplified the prob- 
lems of frontier defence. Tribes which have at different times been in 
conflict with the Government of India have pledged assistance and 
offered man-power for the Allied cause. On June 16 it was announced 
from Simla that the entire Orakzai tribe and the Afridis of the Kobat 
Pass had submitted written offers of services in the event of India being 
involved in active war with Germany or Russia. The Jelkotis offered 
territory for an R.A.F. emergency landing ground on the way to Gilgit. 
Chieftains in Dir, Swat and Chitral placed their services at the disposal 
of the Government. 

Eastwards on the frontier from Kashmir to the borders of Assam 
there are as yet no serious frontier problems, on account of the configur- 
ation of the country and the existence of the friendly States of Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. But on the northern frontier of Assam there are 
turbulent tribes which give some trouble from time to time. The land 
frontier of Burma, which must be considered in connexion with Indian 
defence, marches for 1,000 miles with China, and the rest with Siam and 
Indo-China. Communications with China are difficult and danger in 
this quarter is unlikely to arise, but the situation might be altered if 
Southern China were effectively “organized” by Japan. . 

The necessity of maintaining troops always on the frontier means that 
adequate provision for the maintenance of lines of communication and 
supply along about 4,000 miles of railways must be made in case dis- 
turbance on the frontier should coincide with internal disorder. 

The paramount importance of the defence question in connexion 
with the ultimate goal of Indian independence is put clearly by the 
Statutory Commission. ‘“‘The outstanding fact,’’ they write, “‘is 
that the urgency and extent of the problem of military defence in India 
are without parallel elsewhere in the Empire, and constitute a difficulty 
in developing self-government which never arose in any comparable 
degree in the case of the self-governing Dominions.’’* 


3. THE ARMY IN INDIA 
The strength of the Army in India in 1939 was about 57,0004 British 
and 157,000 Indian regulars. To these figures should be added: the 
Auxiliary Force, 24,000; the Indian Territorial Force, 19,000; the Indian 
Army Reserve, 35,400; and the Indian State Forces, 47,000. The major 
States are encouraged to provide efficient forces to cooperate, in case of 
need, with the Indian Army, both in external and internal defence. 


‘ For an account of British control in the ‘“‘unadministered areas’ on the North- 
West Frontier and in Baluchistan, see the Indian Statutory Commission, Report, 
Vol. I, Cmd. 3568 of 1930, pp. 318-31. 

* For a good description of this frontier, see India To-day, Vol. 11, ‘The Defence 
of India’, by ‘“‘Arthur Vincent’, Oxford University Press, 1922. This book also 
contains a good short history of North-West Frontier defence and its implications 

* Vol. I. p. 94. 

* The British Army Estimates of 1939 provided, however, for a reduction to a 
total of 46,942. 
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For this purpose standardization of the Indian State Forces on lines 
parallel to Indian Army organization, shown to be necessary by ex- 
perience im the last war, has been achieved. Inspection Staff paid for 
by the Government of India is provided. The Army in India has three 
categories: Covering Troops, the Field Army, and Internal Security 
Troops. In peace time the Covering Troops in the Frontier districts 
amount to about two divisions, kept at full strength; the Field Army has 
two divisions; the remainder, almost half the British and one-fifth of 
the Indian forces,} being distributed throughout India for internal 
security purposes.? The three categories are more or less interchange- 
able. The fact that British troops are provided on the “‘linked battalion” 
system, under which one battalion of a regiment is stationed at home 
while the other is on service overseas, introduces a special complication, 
as the Army in India is mainly employed on frontier mountain warfare 
or for the maintenance of order, in which mechanization is of doubtful 
utility. At the same time, with the object lessons of China and Abys- 
sinia before her, India knows that for possible defence against a major 
Power complete modern equipment is essential. 

The bar precluding the grant of King’s Commissions to Indians was 
removed in 1917 and ten vacancies for Indians were opened at Sand- 
hurst. Later nine vacancies were offered at Woolwich and twelve at 
Cranwell. The Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun was opened in 
October 1932, and officer cadets may enter either through the English 
colleges or Dehra Dun. 

Indianization began with the selection of eight units for eventual 
complete Indianization, afterwards increased in 1932, to fifteen. There 
have been many difficulties, because there was no army tradition in 
Indian families, except for the ranks, drawn largely from the less 
educated classes; but there are now a number of officers who have 
attained command of companies and squadrons, and the experiment 
can be better tested.* 

Defence is a reserved subject, which lies within the competence of 
the Viceroy. The cost is borne on the budget of the Central Govern- 
ment, and accounts for 54 per cent of its expenditure. The proportion 
would still be high, about 29 per cent, even if it were calculated on the 
combined total of provincial and central budgets.‘ The cost of main- 
taining the Army in India has been hitherto borne by India to the extent 
of about 97 per cent, and it was urged by Indians that the use of India 
as a training- -ground for British troops demanded a more substantial 
contribution from the Imperial Exchequer, especially as the cost 0! 
maintaining a British soldier in India is about three times that o! 
maintaining an Indian; the substantial grant made under the Chatfield 
Report, shown below, meets this argument to some extent. As defence 
is borne on the central budget, which is itself financed mainly from 


1 This minimum figure was fixed when Lord Kitchener was Commander-in 
Chief, in consultation with the Provincial Governments, with due regard to loca 
police and other forces available, and it has not been meterially altered (se 
General Sir George Barrow in the Asiatic Review, January 1931, p. 3). 

? For details of the disposition of the forces, see Cole, op. cit., p. 366. 

§ For the advance made under war conditions see below, p. 999. 

4 The total revenue of the provincial Governments of British India in 1937-8 
amounted to the equivalent of £64,364,000 as against the Central Governments 
revenue of £89,491,000. 
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customs duties and income tax (other principal sources of net revenue, 
especially land revenue, being largely at the service of Provincial 
Governments), defence expenditure demands that the tariff shall be 
kept at a level which will maintain revenue, although this is a lower 
level than is generally desired by Indian manufacturers. 

(he Royal Indian Navy is small, and serves purely coastal defence 
functions. In 1939 it consisted of five escort ships, one surveying ship, 
one patrol boat, and eleven auxiliary craft. It maintains close contact 
with the East Indies Squadron of the Royal Navy. 


4. THE CHATFIELD REPORT 

The defence of India is an imperial as well as an Indian interest. 
Indian lives and Indian property would bear the first shock of a hostile 
invasion, but the British Empire would be involved. “The North-West 
Frontier’, says the Simon Report,? “‘is not only the frontier of India; it 
is an international frontier of the first importance from the military 
point of view of the whole Empire. On India’s frontier alone is the 
Empire open to any serious threat of attack by land, and it must be 
remembered that such an attack might be delivered, not on account of 
any quarrel with India, but because a dispute between the Empire and 
a Foreign Power had arisen in quite a different part of the world.” This 
consideration was fully present to the Chatfield Committee appointed 
in 1939 to report on Indian defence. Their report, published on Sept. 5, 
1939, provided for the modernization of the Army in India, including 
the provision of light tank regiments, armoured regiments and mechan- 
ized field artillery regiments. The Air Force was to be re-equipped 
with modern aircraft, four new vessels ordered for the Royal Indian 
Navy, and the scope of ammunition and ordnance factories in India 
largely extended. The British units in India must be on a basis to be 
readily interchangeable with units at home, and there must be modern- 
ization all round.* The capital cost of the reorganization proposed 
was estimated at £34,300,000. This amount would be provided by the 
Exchequer in Great Britain, of which three-quarters would be a free 
gift to India and one-quarter a loan. The British Government proposed 
in addition a capital grant up to £5 million for the re-equipment of 
certain British and Indian units and, in addition, the provision of air- 
craft for the re-equipment of certain squadrons of the Royal Air Force 
in India. The report also contained a recommendation that one-tenth 
of the forces maintained in India should share with Imperial forces 
responsibility for the defence of strategic outposts in Egypt, Aden and 
Malaya. 

The report was accepted by the Home Government, and no major 
decision on Indian affairs has been so welcomed by all classes in India, 
though there was some criticism on the use of Indian troops for points 
of Imperial defence. Indian troops have undertaken certain garrison 
duties outside India in the past. Until 1939, indeed, Aden had been 
under the Government of India, and Indian troops had been used on 
garrison duty there and so far afield as Hong-Kong. The cost in these 


' For progress made during the war see below, p. 999. 


* Vol. II, p. 173. 
* For types of modernized units, see Daily Telegraph of September 5, 1939. 
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cases has been borne on the United Kingdom budget. The Under- 
Secretary for India told the House of Commons on Feb. 29, 1940, that 
expenditure on modernization of £34 million (one-quarter of which was 
to be treated as a loan to India), provided under the Chatfield Report, 
over a period of five years would be proceeded with during the War as 
far as strategic priorities and considerations of supply permitted. A 
contribution would be made by the British Government towards the 
extra costs of certain troops employed outside India. All defence ex- 
penditure not coming under these heads would be met by the British 
Exchequer. The arrangement is retrospective to April 1, 1939. The 
annual grant-in-aid by the British Exchequer was maintained at {2 
million per annum. 

India’s defence estimates for 1940-41 introduced on Feb. 29 (simul- 
taneously with the above statement in the House of Commons) were 
for the equivalent of £40,100,000. The Finance Minister stated that 
India would meet the peace-time cost of the Army in India, adjusted 
to the rise in prices, together with the cost of the additional measures 
taken for the local defence of India; she would also provide a lump sum 
of 1 crore of rupees (£750,000) towards the extra cost of maintaining the 
Indian defence forces overseas. The total extra Indian expenditure on 
defence was 376 lakhs (about £2,820,000) for the current year and 839 
lakhs (£6,290,000) for the coming one. 


5. EXTENSION OF THE ARMY AND NAVy IN WAR 

On the outbreak of war there was no general mobilization, but 
battalions of the Indian Territorial Force were called up to replace 
units sent to their war stations. An Indian Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve was formed, with five independent flights, with a nucleus of 
experienced R.A.F. and Indian personnel, but otherwise composed of 
Indian volunteers. The large number of volunteers offering for service 
led to registration, limited at first to 25,000 men, who would be called 
up as required. They were to be absorbed in five new battalions of the 
Indian Territorial Force, three to be recruited in Punjab, one in Madras 
and one in Bombay. 

On May 25, 1940 an official statement declared that rapid progress 
was being made to ensure India’s own defence position in view of the 
new danger indirectly arising from the situation in Western Europe and 
the possibility of the extension of the struggle to other continents. The 
plans made included raising and equipping forces to India’s maximum 
capacity, and raising and training personnel for more squadrons of the 
Indian Air Force, and for all branches of the army including mechanized 
units. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Robert Cassel, stated on May 31 
that the new formations, including mechanized units, infantry, artillery 
and technical troops, meant an additional 75,000 men. Fifty-three 
thousand men had already been enrolled in various services since the 
outbreak of war. The Royal Indian Navy had been enlarged, and, in 
addition to escort vessels, now included a large fleet of anti-submarine 


1 The Parliamentary Joint Commission of 1934 pointed out in its report that 
Indian troops had often been used abroad for purposes in which India was not 
directly involved. They recommended, and the Government of India enacted 
that the decision whether the particular occasion involves the defence of India and 
whether the troops can be spared rests with the Governor-General, but his 
Instructions provide that he should ascertain the views of his ministers. 
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craft, mine-sweepers, and patrol boats fully equipped; its personnel had 
been trebled. For the Air Force ‘potential pilots and observers were 
available in large numbers, but not sufficient skilled mechanics, unless 
they were withdrawn from their present jobs; he aimed at quadrupling 
the Force, but, even though the money were forthcoming, it was diffi- 
cult to obtain aeroplanes because of the great demand in Europe. 

The rate of extension of the Army is limited only by the possibility 
of providing up-to-date equipment, and the Government of India have 
been represented since the middle of June on the British buying mission 
in the United States with a view to buying plant, machine tools, and 
aircraft required. A War Supply Board was formed in India for co- 
ordinating the demand of the Services. 

On June 5 the Viceroy announced the formation of local defence 
units, to be known as the Civic Guard, somewhat on the lines of the 
L.D.V. force in Great Britain, both in the Provinces of British India 
and in the Indian States. 

Since War began great progress has been made with Indianization, 
qualified Indian officers being posted to all units. To meet the needs of 
the increase of the Army by 100,000 men, a new training establishment 
has been opened in Central India. It was stated from Simla on July 4 
that the Indian Military Academy, the school at Dehra Dun and the 
new training establishment would have a capacity for turning out 1,000 
officers within a year. Since September last 381 Indians have been 
‘ommissioned. 


6. OUTLYING DEFENCES 

It is clear from the foregoing that, heavy as are the charges on the 
Indian budget, the main burdens of external defence are not met by 
India but by the British Government, which is responsible for the Royal 
Navy. India’s safety from attack by a foreign Power rests eventually 
on the protection of the British Fleet, which has a strong position in the 
Indian Ocean by reason of British points-d’apput in the Middle East,’ 
in Africa, and Malaya.? It is the British Navy which keeps enemy 
ships from the Indian coast and keeps open her sea communications 
east and west. The main strategic centres of India’s external defence 
lie at Aden, the Cape of Good Hope, and Singapore. The development 
of defence at Penang on the Malayan side and of Mombasa on the African 
coast, will further assist the situation. There is no British naval base in 
India where large ships can be docked and repaired, though medium 
sized cruisers can go into dry dock at Bombay. It is doubtful whether 
any Indian port is suitable for the purpose. The nearest great natural 
harbour suitable for such a purpose is Trincomalee in Ceylon. The 
nearest fully equipped naval base is at Singapore. Naval defence in the 
present war so far does not affect India directly, because the German 
Navy is practically excluded from the seas, but in a war in which the 
lar East was directly involved the situation might be different. The 
Chatfield Report emphasized the point of India’s vulnerability to 

‘For British strategical interests and strength in the Middle East, see the 
Bulletin of Feb. 10, 1940, pp. 148-50, 152-3. It is there shown that India has 
a greater interest than any other country in freedom of communication through 
the Suez Canal. 

* This does not necessarily mean complete immunity from the presence of 
isolated raiders—witness the brief activities of the Emden in the last war. 
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attack under modern conditions, and insisted that she must be placed 
in a position to give effective cooperation in her own defence, which 
includes the guard of those points outside India strategically essential] 
to her security. 


7. INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO IMPERIAL DEFENCE 

In the last war over a million Indian troops rendered sterling service 
in the Middle East and elsewhere. There have been many large and 
generous offers of men and money in the present emergency, and, 
in spite of political disagreement, there is evidence of a more genera] 
realization on the part of the common man of India’s interest in the out- 
come of the struggle than there was in 1914. The Indian troops, sent to 
Egypt at the request of the British Government, are provided with the 
latest mechanized first line transport, and are for service where required, 
Indian troops which have gone to reinforce imperial garrisons at Aden 
and Singapore also have modern equipment. In France Indian troops 
from the Punjab provided mule transport for possible circumstances for 
which mechanized transport might be unsuitable. Units of the Roya! 
Air Force, normally stationed in India, have reinforced imperial gar- 
risons in Malaya and the Middle East. 

Large gifts in money have been made since September last for war 
purposes by Indian princes in the form of cash donations or, in some 
cases, of recurring monthly contributions. All the States possessing 
armies of their own offered the services of their troops, and the Mahara- 
jah of Nepal (an independent friendly State) offered a contingent of 
8,000 Gurkhas for service in India.t The offers of assistance were 
gratefully accepted. Before the end of November many important 
forces had been moved from Indian States to British India to take the 
place of units sent abroad. Among recent large money contributions 
may be mentioned sums from the Nizam of Hyderabad amounting to 
£200,000 for the R.A.F. A comprehensive Indian defence savings 
scheme was introduced (June 3, 1940) to enable the Indian people to 
subscribe for the needs of defence. The movement received much 
popular support. 

On June 6, the Viceroy sent 500,000 rupees (£37,500) from his War 
Purposes Fund to M. Lebrun to be used for the French Army. 

If India is to defend herself, questions of military organization and 
equipment are important, but they only represent a part of the general 
problem. The power of resistance to attack of any country depends on 
other elements of strength, fighting man-power, financial and com- 
mercial strength, resources in raw materials and industry, and on the 
degree of national cohesion and will to resist. It is obviously impossible 
to assess these elements of national strength with any exactness in a 
short article, especially the essential unity of outlook underlying the 
divergence in political views; but some outstanding facts may be given 
on Indian man-power, natural resources and industrial development. 


8. POTENTIAL MAN POWER 
It may seem that the 157,000 Indian regulars, even if the reserves, 
etc., are added, form a negligible fraction of a population of over 35") 
millions. The relatively small number is due mainly to the need for 
1 The Times, Dec. 29, 1939. Special article from the Indian correspondent 
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economy and to the effective protection which the British navy pre- 
sents against invasion. Moreover, although martial functions are by 
tradition assigned to one of the four great caste-groups into which 
Hindu society is divided, in the course of history that obligation has 
been largely obliterated. The great mass of the agricultural population 
have no martial traditions; still less the town-dwellers. The fighting 
spirit has been kept alive in specific areas where either the climate is 
particularly healthy or the inhabitants claim descent from conquering 
invaders. To those areas, therefore, recruitment has been confined, 
except for the Indian Territorial Force, which, ever since its inception 
in 1923, has drawn to some extent on classes not normally recruited 
for the regular army. Major Cole? estimates the total population of the 
fighting classes at not more than 40 million out of a total population of 
352 million. The Gurkhas, of whom there are 19,000 in the Army, are 
recruited from Nepal, which lies outside the boundaries of British 
India. The Punjab alone supplies about 60 per cent of Indian soldiers, 
and the United Provinces about 11 per cent. Regiments must be fairly 
homogeneous so long as caste and religious customs have to be com- 
plied with, and the tendency is therefore to continue recruiting from 
the same sources. The widening of the basis of recruitment seems 
desirable if India is to have complete autonomy. It may be argued, and 
is argued, that not only on considerations of total man-power, but for 
political reasons, the present preponderance in the Army of fighting 
men from Northern India, less important while a considerable force of 
British troops is maintained in India, would be dangerous if defence 
lay entirely in Indian hands. The present extension of recruiting for 
the Indian Territorial Force is, therefore, significant and useful from the 
political point of view, but, so long as present caste and other divisions 
are maintained, an army fairly representative proportionately of all- 
India presents great difficulties. 


9. NATURAL RESOURCES 

The mainstay of Indian life and of Indian export trade is agriculture. 
In 1931 about 53 per cent of the country’s national income came from 
agriculture, animal husbandry, fishing and hunting, against 17 per cent 
from industry. Generally speaking the monsoon rainfall is greater in 
the east than in the west, and in the northern submontane districts 
than south of the great plains of Northern India. The coastal plains of 
southern India have different rainfall conditions. Where there is heavy 
rainfall the agricultural system is based mainly on rice, a crop requiring 
much labour and supporting a denser population than any other crop. 
Wheat is produced in regions of less rainfall and with a scantier popula- 
tion. Wheat was a substantial export crop in 1921, but the con- 
sumption of wheat is rapidly growing, and is supplanting to some 
extent in various districts the traditional diet of rice or millets, and 
there is now no large export surplus. In fact, in 1931, India imported 
wheat, but the process was checked by a protective duty. Other 
important crops for home consumption are various millets, barley, 
maize, legumes, groundnuts, and sugar. 

The most important commercial crops for export are tea, coffee, 


‘Cole, op. cit., p. 353. See also a diagram in the Simon Report, Vol. I, 
96 
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linseed, jute and cotton. The weighted index number of crop production 
prepared by Dr. Meek! showed an increase in 1935-6 by 16 per cent 
over pre-1914 production. In 1933-4 the figure was 19. India is one of 
the world’s greatest producers of oilseeds. Of total world production 
(China excluded) she produces 78.5 per cent of rapeseed, 14.2 per cent of 
cotton-seed, 50.9 per cent of groundnuts, 13 per cent of linseed, and 
59.8 per cent of sesamum. She has a practical monopoly of jute pro- 
duction—98.7 per cent of the world supply. She produces 43.5 per cent 
of the world supply of rice, and 42 per cent of tea, China in both cases 
being excluded. 

In mineral production the weighted index number, composed by 
Dr. Meek, taking the basis 1901-13 at 100, rose by 1935 to 189, the 
most important items being coal, petroleum and manganese.* The 
increase is very much greater than for agricultural production, mineral 
exploitation being a relatively recent development and mineral wealth 
not yet fully explored. Fundamental to industrial development are the 
coal and petroleum industries. Coal production from the Bengal fields 
steadily increased with railway development until 1919, when progress 
seems to have been checked, but there has been some improvement in 
the last two years, when the monthly average was maintained at over 
2 million tons. Normally the supply satisfies the home demand, though 
some foreign coal (notably from South Africa) comes into western 
Indian ports, and a certain amount is exported. For petroleum India 
relies for about half her requirements on Burmese production, but there 
are oil wells in Assam and the Punjab. The Burma Oil Company owns 
tank installations at the chief Indian ports and maintains a fleet of tank 
steamers. 

The principal iron deposits exploited are in Bihar and Orissa. The 
first important iron works were opened in Bengal in 1875, but an 
attempt to produce steel in 1903 failed. The beginning of the Indian 
steel industry dates from the foundation in 1907 of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company with Indian capital at the village later known as 
Jamshedpur. During the War of 1914-18 the Company held almost a 
monopoly of the Indian market, and received great encouragement 
from the Government. But after the War it was only with the help of 
substantial protection, amounting roughly to about 334 per cent, 
granted by the Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 1924, that India was 
able to hold her own against cheap production in Europe. Monthl\ 
average production in the first five months of 1939 was 151,000 metri 
tons of pig iron and 83,000 of steel, against 118,000 and 49,000 
respectively in 1929. India is now the second steel producer in the 
British Empire. The new works of the Bengal Steel Corporation, 
planned for the production of 200,000 to 300,000 tons a year, are 
expected to come into full operation this year. Within a few years total 
Indian steel production is expected to reach a million tons a year, and 
will meet practically the whole of normal Indian demand except for 
certain specialities. 


1 Royal Statistical Society, Journal, Vol. C, Part iii, 1937. 

2 Some modification of this index figure is now essential on account of thi 
weight given to petroleum, mainly produced in Burma, which is now separated 
from India. 

§ Other coalfields are in Bihar, Orissa, and Central Provinces. 
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Engineering works, dependent on the supply of iron and steel, are 
advancing, and India now supplies most of her railway equipment. 
Imperial Chemical Industries have formed a company for the produc- 
tion of heavy chemicals, and proposals are in hand for the assembly and 
manufacture of motor vehicles. The production of steam and oil engines 
has already begun, and many light metal goods are produced in India. 

The most rapid advance has been in the textile industries, cotton, 
jute, and silk. In the last four years there has been an advance of 23 per 
cent. By 1914 India had become the fourth greatest cotton manufactur- 
ing country in the world, and, though she has been hard hit by Japanese 
competition, the protection granted in 1930 and the arrangements 
concluded with Japan in 1934 have retained the Indian market mainly 
for Indian production. In 1934-5 Indian mills supplied 57.9 per cent, 
imports 16.8 per cent and hand-looms 25.3 per cent of the total available 
for consumption. The war has given a great impetus to textile pro- 
duction. By April overseas orders valued at £8 million for jute manu- 
factures were recorded. India can now supply monthly almost as many 
sandbags as she did annually in the last war.* 

The activity of Indian industries was reflected in 1937-8 by large 
increases in the import of long-staple raw cotton, cotton textile 
machinery, jute machinery, boilers, machine tools and a great variety 
of industrial plant. 

The production of electrical energy is still relatively in its infancy in 
the country, and no general distribution scheme, like the Grid in Great 
Britain, has yet been found possible; the production of electric power 
being in fact confined to the larger cities, with the exception of one or 
two hydro-electric works which are capable of extension. 

The last census figures of industrial employment available are for 
1931. They show 346,000 persons employed in mining, etc., and 
15,352,000 in industry. The numbers of persons engaged in large scale 
undertakings is as yet only a small proportion of this total, the numbers 
in 1937 being: textiles 916,575; engineering 217,443; iron and steel 
foundries 4,527; smelting and steel rolling 42,158. As far as war stores 
and war supplies are concerned India still imports many of her require- 
ments in heavy armament, but the Defence Department now buys large 
stores of various kinds in India, purchases in 1937-8 having increased 
58.1 per cent over the previous year.* 

Speaking in 1936, after five years as Commander-in-Chief in India, 
Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode said that India already made over 
9) per cent of the requirements of her armed forces—guns, shells, 
machine-guns, rifles, ammunition, boots, clothes, saddlery, harness, 
vehicles, and almost everything except motor cars and airplanes; and 
these would come soon.‘ Since that date further advances have been 
made, though information on the subject is by no means complete. It 
was stated in 1938 in the Legislative Assembly (Debates, Vol. IV, p. 271) 
that the reasons why no factory had so far been erected in India for 

‘The Protocol expired on March 31, 1940, and on renewal some temporary 

oncessions were made to Japanese manufacturers. 

* Sir A. Watson, in Great Britain and the East, June 27, 1940, p. 453. 

*See the lists of articles manufactured in India in Department of Overseas 
[ra ea rae and Prospects of United Kingdom Trade in India, 1937-8, 1939, 

«J él Seq. 
* The Asiatic Review, July 1936, Vol. XXXII, p. 467. 
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the manufacture of airplanes were industrial and financial. Increase 
in munitions output since the outbreak of war has been very great. 
Seven crores of rupees (about £5} million) has been allotted for the 
expansion of ordnance factories, in the organization of which specialized 
British advice is available. A statement issued in Simla on July 1 says 
that additional plant for the manufacture of high explosives is being 
installed, establishments for the manufacture of high-grade steel are 
being expanded and modernized to produce field-guns, anti-aircraft 
guns, and non-ferrous alloys required in munition-working. The output 
of light machine-guns and rifles will be doubled, and the turn-out of 
shells, air-bombs, land mines, depth-charges, and other munitions 
increased. All ordnance factories are now working at full strength on 
shifts which make working practically continuous. 

Indices of production fundamental to army supply show a steady 
though not rapid increase in the years since the depression. Taking 
1933 as the base year, monthly coal production in 1939 has increased by 
34 per cent, pig iron by 63 per cent, steel by 40 per cent, and textik 
production by 25 per cent. 

India’s general economic position was substantially strengthened in 
1939. Exports, which averaged 142.7 million rupees in 1938, advanced 
to a monthly average of 155.6 million rupees in the last six months 
of 1939. The Allied demand for certain commodities, notably jute, and 
purchases for the defence services within India, brought increased 
prosperity. Prices of primary commodities began to rise with the 
threat of war, long before its outbreak, and India, mainly a primary 
producer, benefited accordingly, as the terms of trade moved in her 
favour. Jute prices, which were 31.12 rupees per 400 Ib in December 
1937, stood at 96 rupees in December 1939. Cotton-seed rose from 
2.15 rupees per cental in December 1937 to 4.14 rupees in September 
1939. North Indian tea (London quotations) rose from 13d. in Decem- 
ber 1937 to 16.5d. per lb in December 1939. In presenting the Budget 
on Feb. 29 last the Finance Minister was able to say that the economic 
upward movement for the products of India due to foreign demand was 
reflected in the price situation, that the different branches of the 
national economy were moving forward in unison, and that prosperity 
would surely continue so long as command of the sea was maintained. 
The Government were inevitably involved in a large and growing 
expenditure and the community as a whole was prosperous. 

M.B. 


THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


APART from the fortunes and the strength of the actual belligerents, 
nothing can be of greater importance to the issue of the war than th 
policy and the strength of the United States. The object of this artic 
is to examine, apart from all questions of policy, the fundamental! 
sources of that country’s military power, and the rate at which its 
potential strength is being made actual. 
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1. THE SOURCE OF AMERICAN STRENGTH 

In the first place, it will be appreciated that what constitutes military 
potential under present conditions is power to produce war materials or 
voods which can be exchanged for them. Mere man-power is no longer 
decisive; each fighting man needs a steady supply of munitions, the 
production or purchase of which requires the labour of a number of 
workers—a number which varies widely from country to country 
according to the traditional occupation of the people, their skill, the 
stock of equipment with which they work, and the natural resources 
which they have at their disposal. 

American workers on the average produce more than twice as much 
per head as German workers and about 30 per cent more than British 
workers; in the narrower field of manufacturing industry, they produce 
more than twice as much per head as British workers and more than 
three times as much as French workers. This is partly accounted for by 
the fact that their total capital per occupied person (excluding land 
and mere paper claims such as the national debt) is over 40 per cent 
greater than in Britain, 65 per cent greater than in Germany, and 
nearly 70 per cent greater than in France; partly because they are 
favoured in having plenty of fertile land and accessible raw materials.’ 
In modern conditions, where probably from three to seven workers 
(according to their output) are required to supply a man in the forces, 
output per head is as important as the number of able-bodied people 
available in determining the forces which, with adequate equipment, 
can be put into the field. Moreover, the civil population has to be pro- 
vided for before workers can be spared to work for defence. The 
labour of a farmer in the United States will feed 11 people as well as 
that of a British or German farmer will feed 8, or that of a Polish 
farmer 3, again mainly because of differences in land and capital per 
farmer, and in climate.? The proportion of the people who can be spared 
to work in or for the armed forces therefore varies greatly, too, from 
country to country, and in this respect also the United States has the 
advantage over the European belligerents. She can use a greater pro- 
portion of its national income for war, and she has the largest national 
income in the world. 

If total national income—total value of goods and services produced 

were a measure of war potential, the United States would be just 
about equal to Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R. and Britain, and twice 
as powerful as Great Britain and the Dominions. As we have seen, the 
fact that she has a higher average income per head than Europe creates 
some presumption that she can divert more of it to war purposes, and 
is therefore stronger, relatively, than this basis of comparison would 
indicate. This conclusion, however, is dependent upon the further con- 
dition that she could pass from the production of the peace-time goods 
and services to which the comparison originally relates, to the produc- 
tion of the kind of goods and services needed in war as easily as Europe 
could—i.e. that she possesses or can buy all the particular materials 
which are essential in war, and has the means of manufacturing them 
into armaments. To what extent is this true? 

As to her industrial capacity to make armaments, provided that the 


' See Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress, Chapters II and X 
* Clark, op. cit., Chapter VII. 
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material is to hand, there can be no doubt. She produced in 1937 nearly 
half the steel output of the world and (to take a product which is closely 
allied to some of the chief instruments of warfare) over three-quarters of 
the total motor vehicle output. It was stated recently by an American 
expert that the output capacity of the United States aircraft industry 
at the end of 1939 was some 14,000 or 16,000 planes (military and civil) 
per year, and the head of the U.S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics told the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee on April 20 of this year that production 
would probably have risen to 25,000 per year by the end of 1940. On 
the other hand her normal production of shipping tonnage is relatively 
low; in 1937 (the best recent year) it was little more than half that of 
Germany alone, and less than a quarter of that of Europe excluding 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. 

The availability of raw materials is a subject which must be returned 
to later, but it is at any rate clear that the United States is at least as 
well provided in this respect as Europe. 


2. POTENTIAL WAR EXPENDITURE 

America’s capacity to turn into a great military Power, as judged by 
the above criteria, is confirmed by the experience of the last war. She 
was then able to divert a quarter of her national income to war purposes 
within little over a year of entering the struggle—a performance which 
compares favourably with that of the European belligerents. In 1918, 
she spent some 16 billion dollars on the war—far more than the United 
Kingdom was able to spend in any year—and she had by the Armistice 
9.4 million out of her occupied population of 37 million engaged on war 
work, and had armed forces amounting to 4.2 million men.’ As the 
main European belligerents were able to divert almost half their 
national incomes to war purposes, it is reasonable to suppose that, given 
another year or two, the United States could have diverted at least this 
proportion, spending perhaps 32 billion dollars—the equivalent of be- 
tween £7,000 and £8,000 million at the British prices of 1918—on the 
prosecution of the war. 

According to Robert Nathan, the national income expert of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, the income of 1939 was about 70 billion 
dollars. Half of this could certainly be diverted to war purposes, and 
that without a sacrifice of civilian consumption which would be con- 
sidered unduly high by European standards, since the surplus pro- 
ductive capacity of the country is, according to the same expert, 
capable of increasing output by 20 billion dollars. If the United States 
were at war for two or three years, therefore, a war expenditure of 
£9,000 million per year (at present British prices) or even more, might 
well be attained. Productive capacity being plentiful relative to man- 
power, the United States would probably concentrate upon forces of 
the more highly mechanized and expensive kinds; in any case, the 
recruitment of 10 million men for the forces would certainly be possible 
without reducing output below a level considerably in advance of that 
prevailing in 1939. 


3. AMERICA’S COMPARATIVE POWER 
What war expenditure would be possible for a European bloc com- 
prising the whole continent except Britain and Russia? The total 
1 See J. M. Clark, Costs of the World War to the People of the United States 
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income of this area under present conditions, as has already been 
mentioned, is similar to that of the United States—some £15,000 
million. Allotting proportions of this which could probably be diverted 
to war purposes, ranging from a half in the great industrial countries to 
a tenth in South Eastern Europe, (proportions similar to those realized 
in the last war), one obtains something like £6,500 million as the 
magnitude of this area’s possible war expenditure, and it must also be 
remembered that its man-power would be 2} times that of the United 
States. Hence, the United States probably has a margin, but none too 
secure a margin of potential military preponderance over Europe with- 
out Britain and Russia. If one also ranges the U.S.S.R. and Japan 
against her, with their combined national incomes of perhaps £5,000 
million (of which a very uncertain amount could be diverted to war 
purposes) the preponderance becomes still less secure. If the British 
Empire, with its military expenditure of £3,000 or £4,000 million were 
to fall into the hands of the hostile group, the balance of power would 
certainly be against the United States. 

It is clear, therefore, that the British Empire holds the balance in 
ultimate military strength between the United States and a possible 
hostile combination. In the shorter run, this is even more strikingly 
true. In the first place, it must necessarily take some time—two or 
three years—for the United States to reach the same degree of military 
preparedness as the present belligerents, and there are some elements of 
‘special weakness in her position. First of these is her maritime situation. 
Her navy is of roughly the same strength as the British; if the latter fell 
under hostile control, and especially if the Japanese navy were arrayed 
with it, her position would be extremely perilous. Moreover, her ship- 
building industry is on a much smaller scale than the continental Euro- 
pean or the British, and to expand this industry and then build ships to 
match the navies which might be hostile, would be a task demanding 
several years. 

Again, though the United States does not derive more than 5 per cent 
of her national income from foreign trade, she depends upon that trade 
for a number of raw materials and foodstuffs of varying degrees of im- 
portance—rubber, tin, chromium, manganese, nickel, tungsten, bauxite, 
nitrates, wood-pulp, hemp, jute, silk, wool, and tropical oils and fruits, 
cocoa, coffee, sugar, and tea. A very large part of these—most of the 
rubber, tin, jute, nickel, and cocoa, and large parts of many other 
primary imports are from the British Empire. Indeed, 36 per cent of 
total U.S. imports (by value) in 1937, and probably half her imports of 
raw materials and raw foodstuffs came from that source; 23 per cent 
of her total imports, indeed, from parts of the British Empire outside 
the American continent, and therefore outside the “‘Monroe Doctrine 
Area’’, these being 37 per cent of all her imports from outside that area. 
[t is not surprising, therefore, that a war to decide the fate of the British 
Empire should cause Americans to look to their own defences. 


4, THE PRESENT EFFORT 
Although it is only very recently that there has been any great ex- 
pansion of armaments in the United States, brought about by the war 
in Europe, much thought has been given to the problems of industrial 
mobilization. There are a Planning Branch, an Army and Navy Muni- 
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tions Board, and an Army Industrial College set up under the National 
Defence Act of 1920, and a War Policies Commission of both Houses o/ 
Congress set up in 1930, to which the Planning Branch has presented 
four successive plans for industrial mobilization since 1931. In August, 
1939, the President appointed a committee of seven business executives 
under the name of the War Resources Board to advise the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board, and to assume in the case of emergency, the 
powers wielded by the War Industries Board (the key body in industria] 
mobilization) in the last war. This body was disbanded after it had 
reported to the President at the end of 1939. 

The 1939 Mobilization Plan cannot be discussed here;? it is sufficient 
to observe that it outlines the whole wartime organization of economi 
planning and control. All the bodies which in the event of war would 
be set up to control trade, finance, labour, prices, etc. would be co- 
ordinated by the War Resources Administration. The Administrator 
at the head of this would be advised by a Council consisting of the heads 
of the departments whose work is to be co-ordinated and the Ministers 
in charge of the Service departments. This is purely wartime machinery 
but the President appointed on May 28 a further committee of business 
executives, each expert in a particular department, the National De- 
fence Advisory Commission, to perform, roughly speaking, the functions 
undertaken by the Council of National Defence in the last war. In 
connexion with the setting up of this skeleton war-planning machinery 
to carry through the rearmament programme, Mr. Donald Nelson, of 
Sears Roebuck, has been appointed Co-ordinator of Government Pur- 
chases. The appointment of Messrs Stimson and Knox to the Secretary- 
ships for War and the Navy may also be regarded as part of the 
inception of a skeleton war administration—a ‘“‘skeleton coalition’ 
so to speak—in a period when some of the exigencies of war arise. 

How is the actual process of rearmament going on within the ad- 
ministrative framework? In his budget in January, the President asked 
for $1,539 million for the fighting services in addition to a considerable 
sum for non-military works of defensive importance. There was also in 
existence a Naval Expansion Plan involving the spending of $655 
million over a five year period, so that the Navy has a large number of 
ships, including 10 battleships (4 of 45,000 tons) on contract. On Maj 
16, in view of the invasion of the Low Countries, the President asked 
for an additional $1,182 million for defence; further requests were made 
on May 31, and by the first week in July, a total defence expenditure o/ 
$5,252 million had been approved by Congress, while on July 2 a Bill had 
been introduced to extend the existing Naval Expansion Plan and build, 
at a cost of $4,000 million (though incidental expenses are expected to 
bring this cost up to $10,000 million) a “‘two-ocean”’ fleet by 1946 or 
1947. By then, it is hoped to complete 200 warships besides those 
previously appropriated for, and to have 701 ships, including 35 battle- 
ships and perhaps 88 cruisers, in service. This was duly approved on 
July 20. 

On July 7, the President addressed a further message to Congress 
asking for an extra $4,848 million for defence—$2,161 million to 
be spent in the current financial year and $2,687 for contract authoriza- 

1 For details of it see Tobin and Bidweil, Mobilizing Civilian America, New 
York: Council on Foreign Relations; London: R.I.1.A. (just published). 
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tion —so that the total of expenditure and of contracts to be placed by 
July 1941, is expected to exceed $10,000 million. The objects for which 
this latest additional expenditure is intended are the hastening of naval 
expansion, the provision of complete equipment for an army of 1,200,000 
men and of certain kinds of equipment for 800,000 more, and the pur- 


chase of 15,000 new aeroplanes for the Army, and 4,000 for the Navy. 


On July 24, the Under Secretary of State for War declared that his 
department hoped to obtain powers for the compulsory registration for 
military service of all men between the ages of 18 and 69, of whom a 
selected 1,500,000 between 21 and 30 would be trained in the first year, 
beginning with a draft of 400,000 about the end of August. The Senate 
Military Affairs Committee subsequently changed the age-range subject 
to registration to 21-31, but an amendment to limit the scope of the 
scheme to a million men has been defeated, and the President has ex- 


pressed himself in favour of some form of compulsory military service. 


in the meantime the President has asked for power to mobilize the 


} National Guard—a force of some 240,000. The Civilian Aeronautic 
Authority is to train 45,000 civilians (of whom 15,000 are already in 


training) as air pilots by July 1941. 

Expansion both of material and of trained personnel has, therefore, 
been begun or projected on a large scale. On the side of material, lack 
of shipbuilding capacity is likely to prove one serious bottleneck, and, 
asin Europe, lack of aircraft building capacity another—though, with the 
vast resources of the automobile industry to draw on, this problem 


' should be easier to solve in America. Output of military "planes (includ- 


ing training machines) is variously estimated at from 550 to 700 per 
month, of which latter number about half are said to be for the British 


_ Government. It is generally agreed that existing capacity makes a con- 


siderably larger output possible at once, and extensions are rapidly tak- 


» ing place. The President has expressed the hope that an annual output 
- of 50,000 will be attained, and Mr. T. P. Wright of the Curtis Wright 


Corporation believes that this can be attained in five years, though a 


' more optimistic estimate, (and, perhaps a more plausible one in view of 


European experience) quoted by Hanson Baldwin in the New York 
Times of July 13 forecasts an output rate of 40,000 per year by April, 
1942. Since the ultimate sale of up to 3,000 machines a month to the 
United Kingdom has been sanctioned, a very large output will be neces- 
sary to provide for United States requirements as well. The new defence 
programme calls for a total strength of 20,000 first line aircraft by the 


_ end of 1941, and for a force of 3,000 tanks by the same date. 


There is no space here to describe the steps which are being taken to 
increase the capacity of the armament industry by loans and ‘‘educa- 
tional” contracts. Another important part of the defence programme, 
however, is the building up of stocks of essential raw materials, and the 
prohibition (except under licence) of the exportation of such materials 
and of various goods of defensive importance. Scrap iron and petroleum 
as well as aluminium, wool, aircraft parts, etc. are now subject to this 
regulation, and licences are to be refused for the shipment of aviation 
petrol outside the Western Hemisphere—a fact which shows the United 
States to be mobilizing its power of economic warfare as well as making 
the necessary economic arrangements to facilitate its physical defence. 

It is clear, therefore, that Americans are realizing something of the 
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importance to themselves of events which are happening or threatening 
in Europe, and are proceeding in an orderly way to strengthen their 
defences. They realize, however, that they enter the armament race 
late and that the effort needed is enormous. Germany spent at least 
£5,000 million on rearmament between 1933 and 1939, and is probably 
spending over £3,000 million per year on the prosecution of the war. 
That the United States might eventually spend at three times this rate 
is not necessarily enough to turn the balance in her favour even in the 
long run if she has to stand alone; in the shorter period her gigantic 
though undeveloped strength would turn the issue of a conflict on which 


her existence ultimately depends. 
A. J.B. 


MONSIEUREMOLOTOFF’S SPEECH OF AUGUST 1 


AT the seventh session of the Supreme Council of the Soviet Union in 
Moscow on Aug. 1, M. Molotoff, Prime Minister and Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, re-affirmed neutrality in the present war, and defined 
Russian policy towards the belligerents and other States. 

The defeat of France and the entry of Italy into the war, he said, 
although they created considerable difficulties for Great Britain, had 
not induced that country to accept Herr Hitler’s proposals for peace 
made on July 19, nor brought the end of the war in sight. It was more 
probable that there would be an intensification of the war, with assis- 
tance for England from the United States. 

“All these events’’, he said, “‘have not caused a change in the foreign 
policy of the Union. True to her policy of peace and neutrality, the 
Soviet Union is not taking a part in the war... Developments in 
Europe, far from reducing the strength of the Soviet-German Non- 
Aggression Pact, on the contrary emphasized the importance of its 
existence and further development.” As to foreign speculations on 
disagreement between the Parties, he reasserted that the good-neigh- 
bourly relations established were not based on fortuitous or transient 
considerations but on the fundamental interests of the two countries. 

With Italy relations had improved, and an exchange of views had 
shown the possibility of mutual agreement on foreign policy. 

No essential change had taken place in Soviet-British relations 
After all the “‘hostile acts committed by Great Britain against the 
U.S.S.R.’”’, it was difficult to expect a favourable development in them 
He added that the appointment of Sir Stafford Cripps as Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R. “possibly does reflect a desire on the part of Great 
Britain to improve relations”. 

On the expansion of the U.S.S.R. in the Scandinavian and Balkan 
countries, and of Russian policy in those regions, M. Moiotoff said that 
the absorption of the three Baltic States was justified because th 
expected rapprochement with the Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian 
Governments had not taken place. The bourgeois groups controlling 
those Governments were incapable of applying honestly the mutual 
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assistance pacts concluded with them by the U.S.S.R. But the organi- 
zation of free parliamentary elections: had resulted in the unanimous 
votes by the Diets of these countries for incorporation in the Soviet 
Union. This, together with the incorporation of Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina, meant an increase of population of the Union by 
approximately 10,000,000 people. If to these increases were added 
the 13,000,000 people of Western Ukraine and Western White Russia, 
the increase in the population of the Soviet Union was seen to be over 
23,000,000, of whom 19-20ths had formerly been part of the U.S.S.R., 
but had been forcibly torn away when the country was weak. The 
operation had given Russia much needed ice-free ports on the Baltic. 

The Finnish Government had accepted proposals for the demilitari- 
zation of the Aaland Islands and for the establishment of a Russian 
consulate there. Relations with Finland depended principally on 
Finland herself; those relations would suffer unless certain repressive 
anti-social actions were discontinued. Nothing definite could be said 
about relations with Norway at the moment because of her “‘particular 
situation”. Sweden and Russia were mutually interested in the 
evelopment of economic and commercial relations. 

M. Molotoff alluded to the advance of Russia westward to the 
Danube, one of the most important European avenues of trade. There 
was no reason why relations with Rumania should not take a normal 
ourse. With regard to other Balkan States he emphasized the impor- 
tance of the establishment of diplomatic relations with Yugoslavia, and 
said that relations with Bulgaria were normal. In relations with 
lurkey there was no essential change, though the documents recently 
published in the German White Book threw a disagreeable light on 
certain activities. Representations had been made on the flight of a 
foreign aeroplane coming from Turkey over the Batum region, Turkey, 
after denying that any aircraft had left Turkish territory, had promised 
to take measures against any recurrence. 

Late in March two foreign aeroplanes coming from Iran had flown 
over Baku. The German White Book threw light also on this fact, 
which was denied by the Iran Government. 

M. Molotoff noted ‘certain general indications” of the desire on 
Japan’s part to improve relations. Of the situation with the United 
States there was nothing good to say. American authorities were 
withholding gold recently bought by the U.S.S.R. State Bank from 
the banks of the Baltic States. The United States Government bore 
responsibility for these illegal acts, as did the British Government for 
similar proceedings. 

Relations with ‘‘great national China’”’ were friendly on account of 
the Sino-Soviet Pact of Non-Aggression. 

Che defeat of Holland, Belgium and France raised the question of the 
redistribution of colonial possessions, and Imperialist ambitions had 
been whetted not only in Japan, but in the United States. 

In the disturbed world situation the Soviet Union must maintain 
keen vigilance for its external security, and for strengthening both the 
internal and the external situation. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


1. Against Germany 


July 23 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night enemy aircraft 
dropped bombs in the Thames Estuary, South Wales, and south-east 
Scotland, and near a town in north-east England during the day. No 
fatal casualties were reported, but in one Scottish town several people 
were injured and houses damaged. In north-east England some houses 
were damaged, but injuries were very slight. 

Operations on the Continent included attacks on the aircraft 
factory at Bremen, the Krupp factory at Essen, the oil plant at Gelsen- 
kirchen, the aircraft park at Paderborn, aerodromes in northern 
France, Holland, and Germany, including Bielefeld, Eschwege, Han- 
dorf and Diepholz, docks and petrol stores at Amsterdam, barges near 
Helder, docks near Ijmuiden, and shipping at Dunkirk. Two machines 
failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that an attack was made on Bergen the 
previous day. Bad weather prevented all the objectives being attained, 
but bombs were dropped on the seaplane base, and an anti-aircraft 
ship was sunk. The Admiralty also stated that the trawler Campina 
had been sunk by a mine, with the loss of 11 lives. 

The German communiqué reported further U-boat successes, and 
effective raids on the harbour at Pembroke, Chatham, Sheerness, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and on air bases near Portsmouth and on the 
Bristol Channel. Enemy ’planes had attacked non-military objectives 
in north and west Germany on the night of July 22, and in one village 
the church and some houses were damaged. 


July 24 

The Air Ministry announced that attacks were made throughout the 
day by enemy bombers, fighters, and mine-laying aircraft on ships and 
shipping routes round the British coast. Twelve were brought down, 
and 2 British machines lost, but the pilot of one was saved. Some 
houses in coast towns in south-east England were damaged, but there 
were few casualties. Damage was also caused to buildings in south- 
west Scotland, but no one was injured. 

The operations over Germany and Holland during the night included 
attacks on aircraft factories at Gotha, Kassel, and Wenzendorf, oil 
depots at Hamburg and Gelsenkirchen, railway yards, etc., and 12 
aerodromes in different areas. Many fires were started, and heavy 
explosions caused. An enemy fighter was shot down, and 1 British 
machine failed to return. Patrol escort aircraft also attacked Dunkirk 
harbour, the docks at Amsterdam, and oil tanks at Flushing, all 
returning safely. During the day Wilhelmshaven naval docks, the 
Dortmund-Ems Canal, and a factory at Osnabriick were also bombed. 

The Admiralty announced that Fleet Air Arm aircraft had sunk an 
escort vessel of the Kénigin Luise class in the North Sea, and that a 
motor torpedo boat had engaged and inflicted damage on a formation 
of 6 enemy M.T.B.s in the Channel. 
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The German communiqué claimed the sinking by U-boat of 2 ‘‘armed 
enemy merchantmen”’, successes by bombers against patrol boats in 
the Channel, and the sinking of a submarine in the North Sea. British 
planes had dropped bombs during the night over places in north and 
west Germany “without achieving any great effect’. A later com- 
munigué Claimed the sinking of a convoy of 5 merchant ships. 


July 25 

lhe Air Ministry announced that several raids were made on shipping 
oft the English coast and in the Channel, in one case 100 enemy 
machines taking part, and in another 80 bombers and fighters. Many 
ngagements took place, and in the Channel attacks 8 raiders were 
destroyed. One was shot down off the north-east coast of Scotland, 
and another near the south-west coast of England. 

The communiqué on the operations over the Continent reported 
attacks on the docks at Emden, Wilhelmshaven, and Hamburg, 
aircraft factories at Wismar and Wenzendorf, and seaplane bases at 
Borkum and Texel. All the machines returned safely. 

It was announced in London that the Lancastria had been sunk by 
aircraft off St. Nazaire on June 17 when preparing to leave with some 
5,000 troops and between 40 and 50 civilians, and over 2,000 lives were 
lost. The Admiralty announced that the French steamer Meknés had 
been sunk the previous evening by a motor torpedo boat off Portland, 
when carrying nearly 1,300 French officers and men back to France. She 
had the French colours painted on deck and on both sides and was 
fully illuminated with a searchlight trained on the French ensign. 
She came under machine-gun fire without warning, and at once stopped 
and repeatedly flashed her name and nationality. No notice of this 
was taken by the German vessel, which fired from a small calibre gun, 
followed soon after by a torpedo which caused the vessel to sink in a 
few minutes. Over 300 lives were lost. The loss of the trawlers King- 
ston, Galena, and Rodino were also announced. 

The German radio stated in the evening that a “‘particularly fine 
success” had been achieved, when a motor torpedo-boat sank ‘‘a 
heavily armed enemy merchant ship of 18,000 tons’. Officials in 
Berlin told the neutral press that as the Meknés was fully lighted it 
could be regarded as out of the question that any German fired at her, 
adding ‘‘the only assumption we can make is that Alexander himself 
sank her in order to make propaganda against Germany ’. 

The German communiqué stated that south of Portland a speed boat 
had torpedoed a ‘‘large armed merchant ship’’, and also claimed suc- 
cesses by aircraft against shipping, and in raids on industrial plants 
at Great Yarmouth and Glasgow and the Vickers aircraft factory at 
Weybridge. During the night enemy ’planes penetrated the north of 
Germany, but “‘no damage was done by bombs’. 


uly 26 
The Air Ministry announced i in the day that the total number 
of enemy aircraft destroyed the previous day was 20, and that 5 
British fighters were lost, the pilots of 2 of which were safe. 
An Admiralty communiqué announced that on the previous day a 
convoy of 21 small coastal vessels, escorted by trawlers, was heavily 
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attacked by successive waves each of some 30 enemy aircraft. Five 
small vessels were sunk, and a further 5 were damaged, one of 554 tons 
having to be beached. Shortly afterwards 9 enemy motor torpedo- 
boats approached to attack the convoy and 2 British destroyers and 
2 motor boats at once intercepted and engaged them. The enemy 
vessels retired behind a smoke screen; they were chased and engaged 
but the damage inflicted on them was not observed owing to the 
smoke. While returning the destroyers were attacked twice by dive- 
bombers, and both received some damage. In one there were casualties, 
It was during this air fighting that a large proportion of enemy aircraft 
already announced as destroyed on July 25 was shot down. The 
communiqué pointed out that the claims in the German communiqué 
were grossly exaggerated. 

The Admiralty also announced the loss of the trawler Fleming, when 
she and the Berberis were attacked by 4 enemy bombers. The Berberis 
shot down one of them and severely damaged another. 

It was announced in London that the number of German raiders 
known to have been destroyed the previous day was 28. The Ai 
Ministry stated that enemy aircraft were again active round the coast 
during the day, and at least 4 were shot down. Bombs were dropped 
on south-east and south-west England and on Wales. An air fight took 
place off the Northern Ireland coast, when a convoy was attacked. 

The operations over the Continent the previous night included 
attacks on oil stores at Bremen, Wanne-Eickell, Sterkrade, Bothrop, 
Kastrop, Rauxel, Gelsenkirchen, Dortmund, and Kamen, at all of 
which fires were started, on aircraft factories at Kassel, Eschwege, and 
Gotha, and on 14 aerodromes in Germany and Holland. The Dortmund- 
Ems Canal was also bombed again, the Hamburg docks, and blast 


furnaces in the Ruhr, where many large fires were seen to break out. 
An enemy fighter was shot down during the operations, from which 5 
British machines failed to return. 


July 27 

The Air Ministry announced that 5 enemy aircraft were destroyed 
during the day in fighting round the British coast. 

The operations over Germany the previous day included raids on 
the Dortmund power station and the Dutch aerodromes of Schipol and 
Waalhaven. In the night the oil depots at Cherbourg, St. Nazaire, and 
Nantes were bombed. One machine failed to return. During the day 
an enemy supply ship off the Norwegian coast was attacked, and the 
crew were seen to abandon the ship. 

The German communiqué claimed numerous successes by U-boats, 
including the sinking of the British steamer Sandre. Aircraft bombed 
the harbours at Cardiff and Hastings, and numerous fires were observed. 
Attacks were also made on Tunbridge Wells railway junction and the 
oil stores at Thameshaven. In British incursions into west and south- 
west Germany bombs were dropped which caused no damage. 


July 28 
The Air Ministry announced that enemy air operations during the 
night were on a small scale and were restricted to Wales and south- 
west England. A few bombs were dropped, but there were no casualties 
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Early that morning one bomber was shot down off the south-west coast 
and another in south-east England. ‘A later communiqué stated that 
during the afternoon enemy air formations were intercepted and 
engaged off the south-east coast, and 5 fighters shot down. Subse- 
quently 2 more were destroyed in the Channel, and the total number 
disposed of during the day was 9. Two of them were seaplanes marked 
with the Red Cross. British losses were 2 fighters, the pilot of one 
of which was safe, and 2 the previous day. 

Operations over the Continent included attacks on the Nordsee 
Canal, on barges at Slavoren, in Friesland, oil depots at Hamburg and 
Amsterdam, docks at Wilhelmshaven and Bremen, and 8 aerodromes 
n Germany and Holland. All the aircraft returned. Off the Norwegian 
coast the previous day an enemy supply ship was bombed and a fighter 
aircraft shot down, and off the Dutch coast a supply ship was bombed 
and left in a sinking condition. 

The German communiqué claimed the sinking of several vessels, 
including an auxiliary cruiser and 2 destroyers, while a third was so 
seriously damaged that it must be considered lost. Harbour installa- 
tions at Swansea and several air ports in Cornwall were “‘plastered with 
bombs’. British planes dropped a few bombs at night over north and 
west Germany, but they did no damage. Five British ‘planes were 
shot down over the Channel. ‘‘A rescue ’plane marked with a Red 

ross, While attempting the rescue of the crew of a ‘plane which had 
rashed over the sea, was shot down by the British.”’ 


uly 29 

The Air Ministry let ae Pm enemy aircraft attacked Dover 
harbour during the day, but, though waves of bombers came down 
low in formations of 8 and were protected by at least 50 fighters, they 
hit only one small vessel. British fighters drove them off within half 
an hour, and destroyed 17 of them. One British machine was lost. 
Later, one enemy bomber was shot down over the Channel coast and 
another in the Thames estuary. Enemy aircraft also flew over the 
north-east district, and about 140 incendiary bombs were dropped. 
Three people were killed when a school and some houses were badly 
damaged. A raid over Wales lasted for 34 hours, but nearly all the 
bombs fell in open country and hardly any damage was done. The 
total number of enemy machines destroyed during the day was 20. 

In operations over the Continent the previous night 17 aerodromes 
inGermany, France, and the Low Countries were bombed; also military 
objectives in northern and western Germany. Three machines failed 
toreturn. Attacks were also made on Cherbourg, where oil tanks were 
set on fire, all the machines returning safely. 

The Admiralty announced that the destroyer W’ven had been lost in 
an engagement in which another destroyer, Montrose, shot down 2 
enemy bombers. The trawler Stawnton was sunk by an enemy mine. 

The German communiqué claimed more U-boat successes, including 
the sinking of ‘‘an auxiliary cruiser of 18,000 tons’. In air battles 
over the Channel the previous day 6 enemy ‘planes were shot down, 
ind one German. During the night British aircraft dropped a few 
bombs over northern and western Germany without causing damage. 
Only at Hamburg did one fall on a residential quarter. 
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July 30 

The Air Ministry announced that bombs had been dropped in a 
town in north-east England during the night, damaging property 
and injuring a woman; also in a south-western district, where there 
were no casualties. In the morning an enemy bomber was brought 
down in south-east England, after dropping bombs causing some 
casualties, and in an East Anglian town an enemy machine dropped 
bombs which also caused some fatal casualties. Off the north-east 
coast of Scotland an enemy machine was shot down in flames. 

In operations over the Continent the previous day, attacks were 
made on shipping at Flushing, on barges and other vessels at Emden, 
Hamburg, and off Terschelling Island, on an oil refinery in the Ruhr, 
and on several aerodromes in Holland and Germany. One machine 
failed to return. During the night targets in North-West Germany, the 
Ruhr, and the Low Countries were bombed, all the machines returning 
safely. Bad visibility prevented 24 of the bombers from finding their 
targets and they returned without dropping their bombs. It was 
officially announced that the loss of 21 German aircraft, in the fighting 
round the British coast the previous day, was confirmed. 

General de Gaulle’s headquarters announced that French airmen 
took part in the raids over North-West Germany during the night, and 
succeeded in hitting their objectives without suffering any loss them- 
selves. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the patrol yacht Gulzar the 
previous day. All the crew were saved. 

The German communiqué, reporting the attack on Dover, claimed 
that 4 ships were so badly damaged that they must be considered as 
lost, and that in the aerial fighting 15 British aircraft were destroyed 
and only 3 German. During a reconnaissance flight over the Channel 
and the east coast of England a cruiser of 10,000 tons and a merchant 
ship were sunk. British aircraft raided north and west Germany 
during the night, but their bombs hit no military objective. In Diissel- 
dorf 5 houses, and at Offenbach-on-Main 2, were badly damaged. 


July 31 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night bombs were 
dropped in south-east and south-west England and in South Wales. 
Reports indicated that there were no casualties. A later communiqué 
stated that there were several air fights over a south-east coast town 
both in the afternoon and during the night. Three enemy machines 
were reported to have been destroyed. 

A communiqué on the operations over the continent stated that 
throughout the previous day attacks were made on objectives in 
northern France and Holland, including sidings at Ostend and Quer- 
queville, hangars and aircraft at Flushing and St. Inglevert, Boulogne, 
barges off Walcheren Island, and oil stores at St. Colomb. In Norway 
gun emplacements on the coast and a supply ship off Haugesund were 
attacked, and in Germany the naval base at Emden was again bombed. 
One machine failed to return. During the night oil refineries at Hom- 
burg and Monheim, goods yards at Soest, and aerodromes at Duisberg, 
Antwerp, and Courtrai were bombed, all the machines returning safely. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Delight, The 
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loss of life was small. It was also announced that an engagement had 
taken place between the armed merchant cruiser Alcantara and a 
German raider in the South Atlantic, some 600 miles east of Brazil. 
[he raider received damage affecting her fighting efficiency, but owing 
to a hit on the Alcantara, reducing her speed, the British vessel was not 
able to prevent the enemy from escaping. Two lives were lost in the 
action. 

The German communiqué stated that despite bad weather the air- 
craft factory at Filton and the harbours at Swansea and Plymouth 
were bombed in the night. Only a few British ’planes flew over western 
Germany, and no damage was done to persons or material. 


August | 

[he Air Ministry announced that an enemy bomber had dropped 
bombs on Norwich during the day, killing several people and seriously 
damaging buildings. Elsewhere there had only been occasional flights 
ver the Channel, where 2 enemy ’planes were destroyed. One British 
nachine failed to return from patrol. During the evening German 
machines dropped leaflets over a south-east town and a village in the 
south-west area containing Hitler’s speech of July 19 and headed 

\ last appeal to reason’. 

The air operations over Germany the previous day and night in- 

uded raids on oil refineries at Misburg and Emmerich, where a large 
explosion occurred, supply depots at Osnabriick, shipping in the 
Zuyder Zee, and aerodromes in Holland and Germany. Two enemy 
bombers were shot down and three British machines failed to return. 
Qwing to bad weather several bombers returned without dropping 
their bombs. 

August 2 

The Air Ministry announced that in operations on the Continent the 
previous day, attacks were made on the aerodromes of Leeuwarden 
ind Haamstede in Holland. One aircraft failed to return. A successful 
attack was also made on the German occupied aerodrome at Cher- 
bourg, during which direct hits were obtained on the hangars, on enemy 
aircraft on the aerodrome, on barrack blocks in the airfield, and on the 
landing-ground. Three machines failed to return. During the night of 
August 1, synthetjc oil plants at Gelsenkirchen, Kamen, Homburg 
and Reisholz, near Diisseldorf, the Krupp works at Essen, supply 
depots at Hamm, Krefeld and Mannheim, and several aerodromes in 
north-west Germany were bombed. These operations were again 
hampered by bad weather, but only one British bomber failed to locate 
its target, and all those engaged in the operation returned safely. 

An official communiqué from the headquarters of General de Gaulle 
stated that French airmen took part in these operations, their chief 
objective being the oil production plant at Kamen. All the machines 
returned safely. 

It was further announced that an enemy seaplane was destroyed ina 
fight with a British bomber on July 31st. 

The Admiralty announced that during operations over the Nor- 
wegian coast, aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm bombed a wireless station, 
and attacked enemy supply ships of about four thousand tons. All the 
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aircraft engaged returned safely. In an attack on a British convoy in 
the North Sea during the previous afternoon, one enemy aircraft was 
shot down. In another part of the North Sea, two German aircraft 
were shot down. 

A German communiqué claimed that two enemy submarines had been 
sunk by U-boats, one on July 31st, in Norwegian waters, and that in 
the engagement in the South Atlantic between a German auxiliary 
cruiser and the British auxiliary cruiser Alcantara, the latter received 
serious hits which had forced it to take refuge in ‘the harbour of Rio 
de Janeiro, while the German vessel was able to continue carrying out 
its tasks according to plan. On August Ist a merchant vessel was sunk 
and two merchantmen, a tanker, and a mine-sweeper severely damaged 
by bombs during attacks on convoys. 

A very effective attack had been carried out on an aeroplane factory 
in Norwich. An attempted attack on an aerodrome by enemy ’planes 
near Cherbourg resulted in the loss of eight British ‘planes, while two 
more were shot down over Dutch territory. The total enemy losses on 
August Ist amounted to ten aeroplanes, as against the loss of one 
German ’plane missing. Enemy ‘planes over western Germany did 
considerable damage to buildings in the neighbourhood of Cologne, 
causing several civilian casualties. 


August 3 
Bombs were dropped during the night in north-east and south-east 
England and Wales, and in the Bristol Channel area, where the only 
substantial damage was reported. There were only a few minor 
casualties and no industrial objective was hit. 
In operations over the Continent the previous day, raids were made 


on aerodromes in France, Belgium and Holland, when hits were scored 
on hangars, runways and aircraft on the ground. One machine failed 
to return. During the night German aerodromes and oil depots at 
Emden, Hamburg, Misburg, Salzbergen and Emmerich were attacked 
large fires were started at Hamburg and at Salzbergen, where high 
explosive and incendiary bombs were dropped on the oil refinery. One 
machine returning from these operations was forced down into the sea 

A German communiqué claimed that 7 armed merchant ships, 
including 3 tankers in a convoy, were sunk by a U-boat and that on 
August 2, 3 ships were sunk during raids on the Harwich district, the 
Thames Estuary and off the Hebrides. Fires were started during night 
raids on tank depots at Thameshaven. Two British aircraft were 
brought down over Holland. British raids on non-military objectives 
on northern and western Germany destroyed houses and killed 
civilians. 

August 4 

The Air Ministry communiqué announced that bombs were dropped 
during the night in the Thames Estuary, on the east coast of Scotland, 
and in Wales, but no damage or casualties were reported. During thi 
day some damage was done in south-west England, when a number 
of bombs were dropped. There were no casualties. More leaflets, 
containing Hitler's recent Reichstag speech, were dropped during the 
night in a few districts in Wales and the south-west of England. 

Operations on the Continent included daylight bombing on aecro- 
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dromes in Holland and France, including Schiphol, Haamstede, and 
Abbeville, at the last named place’ troops and a convoy of lorries 
were machine-gunned from a height of only 50 feet. An armoured train 
was attacked between Gravelines and Dunkirk, and barges in a canal 
in the district were hit. During the night, oil tanks and plants at 
Rotterdam, Bottrup, Gelsenkirchen and Monheim were attacked, as 
well as aerodromes in Holland and western Germany, and railway 
communications in Westphalia, the Ruhr and the Rhineland. A heavy 
attack was also made on the Naval Base at Kiel, during which naval 
buildings were set on fire, in the docks, and buildings on an aerodrome 
in the neighbourhood damaged. Other aerodromes and seaplane bases 
were also damaged. Three machines failed to return from these 
operations, 

The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. trawler Cape Finisterre 
in an action with enemy aircraft. 

A German communiqué claimed that during the previous night the 
oil port of Stanlow, near Liverpool. was bombed, and numerous fires 
caused, while anti-aircraft posts near Canvey Island and Swansea were 
also attacked. British ‘planes dropped many bombs over northern 
ind western Germany, but “caused less damage than hitherto to 
exclusively non-military objects’. 


August 5 

During the night enemy aircraft dropped high explosive and incen- 
diary bombs in the Midlands and eastern England, but little damage 
was caused. During the same night more leaflets, containing extracts 
from Hitler’s speech, were dropped in two coast towns, one in the 
north east and the other in the south east, and in a south western 
area. 

An Air Ministry communiqué announced that during operations on 
the Continent during the night, attacks were made on the oil plant 
at Sterkrade in the Ruhr, when fourteen tons of high explosive bombs, 
as well as incendiaries, were dropped, causing extensive fires and 
explosions. An attack was also made on the Krefeld aerodrome 
buildings. All the British aircraft engaged returned safely. During 
the day three enemy fighters were shot down near the south east 
coast. One British machine is missing. 

It was stated that during the previous month the R.A.F. dropped 
37,000 bombs on Germany and enemy-occupied military objectives, 
while the number of bombs dropped in Great Britain by the Germans 
during the same period was 6,987. German losses in planes by hostile 
British action were 307, as against 172 British losses. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. minesweeping trawler 
Marsona, sunk by an enemy mine. 

The departure of the armed merchant ship Alcantara from Rio de 
Janeiro after completing repairs was reported from American sources. 

A German communiqué claimed that on Aug. 4th reconnaissance 
flights were carried out over England, Scotland and their sea coasts, 
while during the night of Aug. 4th, a shipping wharf at Sheerness, 
oil tanks and anti-aircraft posts near North Gillingham, and A.A. 
posts near Thameshaven were attacked. A few British ‘planes flew 
over western Germany, and dropped some bombs, causing insignificant 
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damage to property, and setting on fire a farm in the district of 
Borkum. One civilian was killed. 


2. Against Italy 


July 23 

A report reaching Cairo from Kenya stated that on the evening of 
July 20 a strong Italian force had been intercepted and turned back 50 
miles south-east of Moyale. 

The Italian communiqué reported an effective raid on Mersa Matruh 
and Sidi Barrani, and stated that in East Africa Wajir had been 
bombed with success, but that repeated enemy raids on Diredawa had 
caused no damage. 

July 24 

A Cairo communiqué reported that in a raid on Tobruk the previous 
day direct hits were scored on the submarine jetty, causing 4 explo- 
sions. El] Gubbi and El Aden were also bombed. One machine failed 
to return. An Army bulletin issued in Cairo stated that further enemy 
losses of lorries and guns were reported from Capuzzo the previous day. 
In Italian East Africa an aerodrome was attacked and a hangar hit, 
and near Massawa an enemy fighter was destroyed. All the machines 
returned safely. 

South African aircraft bombed troops on the Takabba-Buna road 
and raided Diredawa aerodrome 4 times, securing several direct hits 
and destroying an enemy machine. All the machines returned safely. 

Haifa was raided by 10 machines and 46 people killed, all civilians. 
Several thousand tins of kerosene and lubricating oil were set on fire, 
but the fire was prevented from spreading. Mersa Matruh was bombed 
6 times and a small petrol dump set on fire. There were only 4 casual- 
ties. Malta was bombed, some houses damaged, but there were no 
casualties. 

The Italian communiqué claimed the sinking of an Australian des- 
troyer and a British submarine in the Eastern Mediterranean, also the 
success of the attack on the oil depot at Malta, and the shooting down 
of 2 British aircraft in North Africa, with no Italian aircraft losses. 
During the night, following an alarm from Gaeta, anti-aircraft batteries 
in Rome twice went into action. No bombs were dropped. A few 
people were injured by shrapnel. 


July 25 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported an attack on a munition dump south 
of Bardia, part of which was completely destroyed by direct hits. 
Opposition was met from enemy fighters, 4 of which were destroyed 
and a fifth badly damaged. All the machines returned safely. A raid 
was made on Macaaca and a hangar destroyed. A raid on Derna, in 
Libya, resulted in bombs falling among a group of over 50 Italian 
fighters and bombers seen on the ground, badly damaging 6 of them, 
and during the return flight the fighter patrol protecting the bombers 
shot down 5 enemy aircraft met en route. All the British machines 
returned safely. Malta was raided twice, but only very slight damage 
done. Alexandria was also bombed, and one person killed, but only 
minor damage was done. 
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The Italian communiqué reported the success of the raid on Haifa, 
and claimed that the naval base at Alexandria had been effectively 
bombed. During an attempted raid on Bardia 3 British ‘planes were 
shot down, and one Italian machine lost. One Italian submarine 
failed to return. 


July 26 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid on Massawa in which a building 
was demolished, and 4 separate attacks on the Macaaca area, the 
targets hit including naval barracks at Assab and the hangar at 
Macaaca aerodrome. All the machines returned safely. Derna was 
again attacked and bombs fell among enemy aircraft on the ground. 
fhe South African Air Force attacked motor transport on the Moyale- 
Buna road, hitting a number of lorries. Gibraltar was raided, but no 
casualties were reported. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that Gibraltar was “‘effectively 
bombed’. It also stated that a raid on Derna the previous day caused 
a few casualties and slight damage, and claimed that a British ‘plane 
was shot down. 


July 27 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported further raids on Assab, on naval stores 
at Rahweita, and on aircraft on the ground at Mille. At Malta the 
previous day 3 enemy formations approached, but were driven off by 
fighters without dropping any bombs. Alexandria was raided twice 
during the day, but only slight damage was done. No casualties were 
reported. Malta was raided twice, but only 2 private buildings were 
damaged, injuring one civilian. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the naval base at Malta had 
been ‘“‘violently bombed”’ the previous evening. 


July 28 

Alexandria was raided again, but only slight damage was done. 
Malta was attacked twice, and in air fights 4 enemy machines were 
destroyed. No damage was suffered. Aden was also raided, and one 
Indian seaman was killed, but the only damage done was to one ship 
and was very superficial. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of Alexandria harbour, 
and stated that the previous day aircraft in the eastern Mediterranean 
“bombed repeatedly and very effectively some big units of the British 
Fleet’. It also said that in Northern Africa raids beyond the Cyrenaica 
border inflicted severe losses on enemy armoured car units. Four were 
captured and 6 severely damaged, and several prisoners were taken. 


July 29 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a fight between a Sunderland flying 
boat and 3 formations of Italian fighters in the Mediterranean. The 
flying boat had attacked 3 ships without known result when it was 
attacked by the fighters. It shot down 2 and returned safely to its 
base. Another on patrol was attacked by enemy fighters, one of which 
broke up in the air and another retired in an apparently damaged 
condition. In reconnaissance flights over Eastern Libya an enemy 
fighter was destroyed, and 2 others seen on the ground were set on 
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fire. One British machine failed to return. A British patrol in the 
area of the Cyrenaica border was reported missing in Cairo. 

In East Africa the Italian aerodrome at Mille was bombed, one 
bomber being destroyed and 2 others damaged. In the Diredawa area 
French pilots and crews took part in the reconnaissance operations 
Aden was raided again, and 4 people killed. The damage done was 
negligible. 

A Nairobi communiqué reported the bombing of troops and camel 
transport in the Moyale district. 

The Italian communiqué reported that beyond the Cyrenaica border 
bombers had pursued and attacked enemy armoured cars, inflicting 
severe damage on several. 


July 30 

Cairo reported no land operations, and a Nairobi communiqué stated 
only that their ground forces made contact with strong enemy forces 
at Dobel, 30 miles south of Moyale. The Italian communiqué reported 
that air formations had repeatedly bombed an enemy convoy in thy 
Eastern Mediterranean, hitting several ships and setting one on 
fire. In East Africa the occupation of Kurmuk was enlarged, and an 
enemy column of reinforcements and ammunition captured. 


July 31 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that a reconnaissance over Derna had 
shown that 11 enemy aircraft on the ground had been rendered unservice- 
able. In Eritrea bombers attacked an ammunition dump at Massawa 
and secured direct hits. One bomber had failed to return from attacks 
on Assab and Macaaca on July 29, but at the latter place 2 hangars were 
hit. Malta was approached by Italian aircraft, but one was destroyed 
and no bombs were dropped. 

The Admiralty announced that on July 29, 2 Fleet Air Arm ’planes 
had engaged 3 Italian aircraft in the Mediterranean, and had destroyed 
one and badly damaged another. One of the British machines made a 
forced landing in the sea, but the pilot was picked up unhurt. 

The Italian communiqué reported another raid on Aden, claiming 
direct hits on two vessels and an oil dump. It also said that a British 
bomber was shot down in ‘“‘an attempted raid’”’ on Assab. 


August 1 

The Admiralty announced that 2 more Italian submarines had 
recently been destroyed by aircraft in the Mediterranean. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that during the previous two days 1) 
separate raids had been made on enemy concentrations in the Kassala 
area, continuing throughout the whole day on July 30. Much damage 
was done, and all the machines returned safely. A raid on Macaaca 
resulted in two hangars being hit. 

Nairobi reports stated that the enemy aerodrome at Yavello, in 
Abyssinia, had been bombed, damaging hangars, a bomb dump, and 3 
enemy machines on the ground. All the machines engaged returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué claimed the sinking of a British destroyer 
in the Eastern Mediterranean on July 28; also the bringing down 0! 
2 British ’planes over Malta, with the loss of 1 Italian machine. In 
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East Africa Wajir was raided with success, and at Buna, in Kenya, 3 
British machines on the ground were hit. A British raid on Kassala 
caused only slight damage. 


August 2 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that during the previous day bombers 
attacked a large munition dump near Bardia, causing a heavy explosion; 
the Accico oil refinery near Massawa (Eritrea) was also attacked, 
direct hits being registered and a petrol fire started. Aerodrome 
hangars at Asmara, and aerodrome buildings at Gura were also success- 
fully attacked. In two raids on Chinele, during which one enemy 
ircraft is believed to have been destroyed, an R.A.F. bomber was 
ompelled to make a forced landing in enemy territory. South of 
\Moyale, aircraft of the South African Air Force bombed troop concen- 
trations. One enemy aircraft was shot down in flames near Zeilah, in 
British Somaliland, and another damaged. An enemy bomber was also 
shot down over the Abyssinian border. 

Press reports from the Libyan border stated that Italian troop 
oncentrations were taking place in the neighbourhood of Sollum. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that an enemy naval squadron was 
attacked by bombers near the Balearic Islands, and hits obtained on 
some of the vessels, fire breaking out in a British battleship. One Italian 

omber was lost. The British submarine Oswald was rammed and 
torpedoed by an Italian destroyer, which rescued fifty-two out of the 
crew of fifty-five. 


August 3 
Army headquarters in Cairo reported that British casualties on the 
Libyan frontier were 30 killed, wounded, and missing, while the total 


number of enemy killed and wounded amounted to many hundreds, 
and 818 prisoners had been taken. Enemy losses during the re-occupa- 
tion of Fort Capuzzo were especially heavy. The R.A.F. report from 
Cairo announced raids on objectives in Eritrea, including the fuel 
installations at Zula, the oil depot at Accico, an ammunition dump at 
Assab, and the aerodrome at Asmara. An enemy bomber was shot down 
over Gedaref and 2 fighters near Assab were forced down out of control. 
All the British machines returned safely. The South African Air Force 
bombed Yavello aerodrome. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that fires started at Haifa during a 
recent raid were still raging 3 days later. Railway works at Port 
Sudan, the aviation field at Ghebel, and troop concentrations near 
Buna in Kenya were successfully bombed. A British raid on Bardia 
aused some losses among troops, but no damage to supplies or equip- 
ment. Three enemy ’planes were shot down in a raid on Cagliari in 
Sardinia. 

August 4 

The R.A.F., Cairo, reported that three highly successful raids were 
arried out the previous day on Derna harbour and aerodrome, during 
which direct hits were registered on the harbour and jetty, and on 
ships lying at anchor. All the aircraft engaged returned safely. French 
pilots operating with the R.A.F. made valuable reconnaissance flights 
over the Diredawa area. 

The Admiralty announced that on Aug. Ist and 2nd an attack was 
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made by Swordfish of the Fleet Air Arm on the Italian aerodrome at 
Cagliari in Sardinia. Direct hits were made on four hangars, four 
aircraft on the ground were destroyed, and many aeroplane build- 
ings destroyed or damaged. The crew of one aeroplane are missing, 
while a second made a forced landing in Sardinia. During the course 
of these operations bombing attacks were made on British ships, but 
no damage and no casualties were suffered, while three enemy aircraft 
were shot down and one other damaged by anti-aircraft fire. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that Erkowit in the Sudan, the 
airports of Summit and Haiya, and the town of Zeilah in British 
Somaliland, were bombed. In the battle of Dobel the enemy lost 6} 
men and three officers in a counter-attack, and the flag of the 6th 
Battalion of the King’s African Rifles was captured. Little damage was 
caused to the port of Derna by enemy air attack. One Italian aeroplane 
and one Italian submarine were stated to have been lost by enemy 
action. 

August 5 

An R.A.F. communiqué from Cairo stated that in the Bir el Gobi 
area, south of Tobruk, and about fifty miles inside the Cyrenaic 
frontier, motor transport concentrations were attacked. During this 
operation British bombers were attacked by about fifty enemy fighters, 
of which two were shot down by British ’planes, and a third by enemy 
anti-aircraft fire. One British machine is missing. In the Dagabur 
area, in Italian East Africa, three bombers were machine-gunned on 
the ground. Attacks were also made on a fuel dump at Massawa, and 
on the harbour, where bombs burst among submarines, and a direct 
hit was made on a naval vessel. On Aug. 3rd, three enemy bombers 
attacked a ship in the harbour at Berbera (British Somaliland), one 
being severely damaged and possibly shot down by British fighters. 
Enemy aircraft also attacked Sidi Barrani and Mersa Matruh, but there 
were no casualties. During the latter attack, two enemy aircraft were 
so badly damaged that it is unlikely they were able to return to their 
base. 

British Army Headquarters at Cairo reported that an Italian post 
at Todenyang, on the northern extremity of Lake Rudolf (Abyssinia 
was captured by a small force of the King’s African Rifles on Aug. 
2. Thirty-seven enemy dead and many wounded were left behind as 
the result of an attempted counter-attack which was repulsed. 

An Italian communiqué claimed that the local population joined 
with the Italian forces in repelling an enemy attack at Namaraput, 
on the borders of the Upper Sudan, near Lake Rudolf. It also claimed 
that seven Gloucester fighters and three Blenheim bombers were shot 
down in an air battle over the Cyrenaic border. During an enemy 
attempt to bomb native troops on the march, ten enemy motorized 
units were hit, and set on fire. Another British fighter was shot down 
in the neighbourhood of Mersa Matruh. All the Italian ’planes returned 
to their bases. The port of Berbera in British Somaliland was bombed, 
and a direct hit scored on a ship. During an enemy raid on Massawa 
slight damage was caused to the port; the casualties were four dead 
and thirty wounded, of whom fifteen were Italian native troops. Two 
enemy ’planes were certainly and a third probably shot down. Anti- 
aircraft brought down an enemy ’plane at Kassala. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 

Aug. 3.—A report from Belgrade stated that an Italian battalion was 
recently ambushed near Burrel in Central Albania, suffering 100 
casualties. Reprisals for another incident are alleged to have included 


the burning of 3 Albania villages. Italian forces in Albania have been 
increased to 120,000. 


ARGENTINA 

July 27.—All the leading papers published photographs of arms, 
ammunition, and equipment, with the swastika flag and pictures of 
Hitler, which were seized by the national gendarmerie when raiding 
German Nazi houses in two towns in the Misiones territory (in north- 
east Argentina) not long previously. Copies of a manifesto, also found 
and issued to the press, urged Germans and Argentine sympathizers to 
verthrow the Government. 

July 29.—It was announced that messages had been exchanged 
between the Argentine Pro-Ally Committee and Mr. Churchill in which 
the Committee expressed its heartfelt sympathy for and its confidence 
in Great Britain, her Government, and her people, and stated that their 
triumph would be the triumph of Christian civilization. Mr. Churchill 
replied that this tribute to the steadfastness of the British people and 
armed forces was especially welcome and encouraging, and declared 
that, “backed by a united Empire, we are resolved to pursue to a 
victorious conclusion the struggle against Nazidom and all that it 
implies for the whole world, and thereby to ensure the firm establish- 


ment of the principles of decency and Christian civilization’. 

The Government issued a decree granting facilities for the entry into 
Argentina of children under 14 of belligerent nations whose parents 
wished to send them to a place of safety where they could be looked 
after by relatives or friends during the war. 


AUSTRALIA 


July 24.—The Prime Minister announced that the defence expendi- 
ture so far undertaken totalled £A453 million (say £360 million). 

July 27.—Four groups of men, up to 24 years of age, were called up 
for the home defence force. They numbered over 80,000. 

Aug. 2.—The Federal Executive of the Labour Party suspended 
the New South Wales executive on the grounds that it had connived at 
and supported the subversive activities of an official in encouraging 
Communist influences, contrary to the decision of the Federal Council 
relating to war policy. A new executive for New South Wales has been 
appointed. 


BELGIUM 


July 22.—The German authorities prohibited all public meetings 
and also all private reunions not authorized by them. German broad- 
casts warned the peasants that all cereal crops were to be nationalized, 
and that, owing to lack of fodder, etc., they would have to sacrifice 
part of their cattle and poultry. Shopkeepers were told to reduce by 
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20 per cent the price of their goods when expressed in German cur- 
rency. 

July 27.—It was learnt that recent arrests of officials included that 
of the Chef du Cabinet of the Minister of Justice in the Pierlot Cabinet. 
and that fifth-columnists formerly imprisoned were being placed in 
positions of authority. 


BULGARIA 

July 24.—Many German officers and airmen were stated to have 
arrived in the country, ostensibly on holiday, and to be visiting strategi 
centres such as Tirnovo, Samokov, and Russchuk. 

The Communists started a campaign against German Fifth Colum- 
nists. 

July 26.—The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister left by air 
for Germany. 

It was learnt that the Government had received an intimation 
from the British Government some days previously that Great Britain 
would look favourably on an amicable settlement of the Dobruja 
question between Sofia and Bucarest. 

July 27.—The Prime Minister and M. Popoff at Berchtesgaden 
(See Germany.) 

July 29.—The two Ministers arrived back in Sofia. 

Aug. 3.—Herr von Papen, German Ambassador to Turkey, arrived in 
Sofia from Berlin and had conversations with the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Minister. 

Aug. 4.—The Rumanian Ambassador to Yugoslavia, M. Cader 
arrived in Sofia from Belgrade as special envoy to discuss details oi 
negotiations with regard to the Dobruja question with the Bulgarian 
Government. 


BURMA 
Aug. 5.—The arrest of three Japanese residents in Rangoon was 
announced by the Japanese Consul General in Singapore. 


CANADA 

July 23.—The Minister of Munitions announced that 12 new munitions 
plants costing $19 million were to be constructed immediately. 

July 27.—The Ministry of Munitions and Supply announced that 
every Canadian resource for the manufacture of aircraft would be kept 
fully employed for 18 months. Orders would be given jointly by Great 
Britain and Canada. 

Aug. 2.—It was reported that a first party of 86 children sent unde! 
the British Government’s Children Overseas Reception Scheme, ha‘ 
arrived. Since the evacuation scheme began, 2,227 British childre: 
have been admitted to Canada. 

The safe arrival in Great Britain of another large contingent of thi 
Canadian Active Service Force was announced by the Minister for Wat 
in the Dominion House of Commons. 

The first party of British airmen, 22 in number, arrived to begin thet! 
training under the Commonwealth air training plan. 
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CHINA 
FOREIGN INTERESTS 

Aug. 2.—The Chairman of the Russian Emigraygs Committee (Mr. 
Charles Metzler) was shot by Chinese gunmen in Shanghai. 

The Consular Foreign Interests Body considered the present wave of 
political terrorism in Shanghai and after deliberating for nearly three 
hours, passed a resolution condemning terrorism, which in effect referred 
the matter back to the Shanghai Municipal Council. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


July 25.—The Consular Body in Shanghai met to consider an appeal 
from the Municipal Council for cooperation in checking terrorism in the 
Settlement. The Japanese Consul-General declared that the only 
solution was to accept realities by working in harmony with Wang 
Ching-wei’s régime. 

The local Japanese authorities denied the growth of anti-American 
sentiment in Shanghai, attributing recent incidents to an ‘“‘unfortunate 
coincidence’’. (Five leading U.S. press correspondents had just 
telegraphed to President Roosevelt urging their Government to take 
retaliatory action unless Tokyo restrained the Japanese and “‘puppet”’ 
elements in Shanghai, responsible for the terrorist attacks on the 
Chinese and on foreign correspondents there.) 


SHANGHAI. AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 
July 26.—It was announced in Chungking that Japanese attempts 
to land at various points on the Chekiang coast had been repulsed, and 
that Chinese forces had recaptured Chenhai, east of Ningpo, which 


had been lost on July 18. 

July 30.—Reports reaching Peking from Honan and Hupeh stated 
that the Japanese had been using 250,000 men in an attempt to 
encircle the Chinese forces, but had made little progress, owing very 
largely to the strength, numerically, of the Chinese in Honan. 

Aug. 1—The Chinese claimed that in raids on Chungking the 
previous day 5 Japanese bombers were brought down and others badly 
damaged. 

Aug. 2.—It was reported from Chungking that about 115 Japanese 
bombers raided cities in Western China and approached Chungking, 
but were unable to penetrate the defences. 

Aug. 3.—According to a report from Shanghai, a small United States 
ship, the Estelle, had been seized by the Japanese Navy, off the Che-kiang 
Coast of China, because it had entered the Japanese blockade area, 
which the United States does not recognize. 

Thirty-six Japanese bombers raided Tunghang, north-west of 
Chungking. 


SOUTH CHINA 
July 29.—The Japanese shelled Swabue, 60 miles north-east of 
Hong-Kong, and landed troops. 
Aug. 4.—It was reported that the China Inland Mission buildings at 
Kian in Kiangsi were bombed by Japanese aircraft and serious damage 
inflicted. 
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CUBA 


July 27.—The sub-committee of five (U.S.A., Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, and Panamg) of the Pan-American Conference reached agree- 
ment on trusteeship plans for non-American possessions in the Western 
Hemisphere. The plans included a Declaration, a convention establish- 
ing machinery to make it effective, and a resolution providing for the 
creation of an emergency committee to deal with any situation that 
might arise pending the setting up of permanent machinery. 

The Neutrality Commission adopted a U.S. resolution for measures 
against fifth column activities. 

July 29.—A plenary session of the Conference approved the Declara- 
tion on European colonies and the ‘“‘Act of Havana’, which provided 
for the interim application of the agreement on colonies until the 
Declaration had been ratified. (It had to be ratified by 14 of the 21 
Republics to become binding.) It created an Administrative Com- 
mittee representing the signatories (i.e. a minimum of 14) of the 
Declaration, and also provided that “if the necessity for emergency 
action be deemed so urgent as to make it impossible to await action 
by the Committee any of the American Republics, individually or 
jointly with others, shall have the right to act in the manner required 
for its defence or the defence of the continent”’. 

The Declaration reasserted the right of self-determination of all 
territories in the Western Hemisphere, and proclaimed the right of 
the Americas to protect themselves against a possible transfer of 
sovereignty over such territories. 

July 30.—The Conference ended after the signature of the ‘Act of 
Havana”’. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


July 23.—A provisional Government was formed, in London, and 
sworn in by Dr. Benes. It included Mgr Shramek, a former Deputy 
Premier as Prime Minister; M. Masaryk, Foreign Minister; General 
Ingr, Defence; M. Slavik, the Interior; M. Feierabend and M. Osusky 
State Ministers; and M. Outrata, Finance. 

Recognition of the Government by the British Government. (See 
Great Britain.) 

July 24.—The new Government was officially announced, and Dr. 
Benes, in a statement issued in London, said that its recognition by 
Great Britain would not only be a great moral and political inspiration, 
but would be the best proof to all the European countries not yet under 
the Nazi yoke that Great Britain was resolved to fight to the end for 
the right of small nations to independence. 

The national campaign abroad was fully supported by 1} million 
American Czecho-Slovaks, he added. 

July 26.—The German authorities issued a statement in Prague 
reminding the people that the Protectorate Government had repeatedly 
drawn their attention to “the irresponsible activities of certain Czech 
emigrants, who, from motives of personal gain, pretend to speak in the 
name of the Czech people’. 

It appeared that a so-called Czech Government had been set up in 
London, with its own President. ‘Czechs know’’, it went on, “that 
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this action is without any legal foundation, for they have chosen their 
own President in the person of President Hacha who, with his Govern- 
ment, has been legally installed in office. The nation understands its 
mission in Central Europe in union with victorious Germany. It firmly 
relies on its President, and will faithfully perform its duty to the 
German Reich. The Czech people believe in the word of the Fiihrer 
and the future of the great German Reich.” 

July 28.—Czech officers and men stationed in Palestine took the oath 
of allegiance to the Czech Provisional Government under President 


Benes. 


DENMARK 

July 29.—The sentences passed on July 19 on some 150 Danish Nazis 
were increased. (They had appealed). 

Aug. 1.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that owing to the large 
exports of foodstuffs to Germany since the invasion Denmark's credit 
there amounted to hundreds of millions of crowns, and was still growing. 

It was announced in Copenhagen that rationing was to be applied to 
butter, eggs, and other foodstufis. 

Aug. 5.—According to a Stockholm report, the German authorities 
suspended navigation in Copenhagen waters because of the danger 
from mines. 


EGYPT 


July 24.—A French National Committee was formed in Cairo, to 
work with the National Committee in London, and at its first meeting 


adopted unanimously a resolution expressing determination ‘‘to serve 
the cause of Britain, which is still the cause of France’’. 

Aug. 3.—The French Minister in Cairo, as representative of the Chief 
of the French State, signed the agreement concluded between Egypt 
and Great Britain for the abolition of the Caisse de la Dette Publique. 

Aug. 4.—The weekly newspaper Al Mussawar contained an open 
letter from the editor, a Nationalist member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
to Mussolini, repudiating any suggestion that Egypt intended. to be- 
come disloyal to Great Britain. Certain treaty points needed revision 
but with Britain Eygptians were sure of reaching a satisfactory agree- 
ment. Egypt would never think of replacing the alliance with Great 
Britain by a bond with any other Power; least of all with the country 
which had proclaimed her intention of including Egypt and the 
Sudan with a re-established Roman Empire, to whose record in Libya 
Egyptians are not blind. 


EIRE 


Aug. 2.—According to a statement issued by the Government In- 
formation Bureau on behalf of the Department of External Affairs, the 
Irish steamer Kerry Head was attacked on Aug. 1 by a German bomber 
near the entrance of Oyster Harbour, Co. Cork. The vessel was damaged 
but there were no casualties. The Irish Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin has 
been instructed to lodge a protest and to claim compensation for the 
damage caused. 
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ESTONIA 


July 27.—Reports from Finland stated that the State Bank and 
102 other banks had already been nationalized, as had also some 500 
industrial undertakings and about 100 printing works. Forty people 
were understood to be under arrest for publicly expressing themselves 
against union with Russia. 

July 31.—Finnish reports stated that the country’s merchant fleet 
(56 vessels) had been nationalized, and that the arms and funds of the 
Civil Guard had been handed over to the Communist Party. 


FINLAND 

July 26.—Report of conclusion of agreement with Russia regarding 
the Aaland Islands. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Aug. 2.—A Tass Agency dispatch alleged that at a meeting of 2,000 
workers in Helsinki, sponsored by the “Society for Friendship and 
Peace with the Soviet Union’’, the local police used violence against th: 
crowd, and reported similar clashes at Tampere and other cities. 

Reports from Finnish sources in Helsinki denied the accuracy of this 
account of the demonstrations. 

According to a message from Helsinki demonstrations in favour of 
Soviet Russia took place in many towns—and the demonstrators were 
forcibly dispersed by the police. 


FRANCE 

July 24.—It was announced in Vichy that the responsibility of 
M. Daladier, M. Delbos, M. Campinchi, and M. Mandel for the declara- 
tion of war and its operation was to be considered by the Courts; 
also that M. Zay, a former Minister of Education, M. Vienot, a former 
Foreign Under-Secretary, M. Mendés-France, a former Under-Secretary) 
in the Blum Cabinet, and M. Wiltzer, a Deputy, were to be tried by 
Court-martial on charges of abandoning their posts. (They had been 
mobilized, and left Bordeaux in the Massilia on June 20 without 
authority.) 

It was also announced that, by a decree signed the previous day, 
the property of all Frenchmen who fled the country without authority 
between May 10 and June 30 might be confiscated, and their citizen- 
ship withdrawn. (It was generally believed that the former Ministers 
and Deputies who about June 16 left in the Massilia did so on instruc- 
tions from the Government. But the steamer did not sail till 4 days 
after the armistice had been asked for, so that the 26 Deputies who left 
for Casablanca could not have been ignorant of Marshal Pétain’s 
declaration that one did not serve France by abandoning the country. 

M. Daladier arrived in Marseilles from Morocco and was ordered 
by the police to remain in the town. 

July 25.—The Government dismissed 4 senior officials on the charge 
that they had abandoned their posts without justification. 

The establishment was announced, by the Germans, of a “Breton 
National Council’, which met and proclaimed a new State of Brittany 
independent of France, with whom its relations would be regulated b) 
treaty. The German authorities appointed a German Governor to 
administer it. 
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July 26.—Prices in Paris were stated to be rising rapidly, chiefly 
owing to the scarcity of foodstuffs, arid also to the fact that only marks 
were acceptable in shops, which exchanged them for francs at an un- 
favourable rate. Jewish shops were placarded as prohibited for 
Germans. 

July 27.—The press reported that, “faithful to his policy of aggres- 
sion against France’’, Mr. Churchill had ordered the blocking in English 
banks of all credits belonging to private individuals of French 
nationality or to French firms. The Vichy Government had replied 
to this “brutal and unjustified measure’’ by blocking all British credits 
in France as from that day. 

July 28.—At 5 a.m. the German authorities stopped all road and 
rail traffic between occupied and unoccupied France. The wireless 
bulletins announced that the German authorities had divided occupied 
France into 5 regions, each with regulations of its own controlling the 
movements of refugees and rigidly prohibiting any movement in or out 
of strategic zones. The zones were: (1) North-West France, including 
the ports as far as the Belgian frontier. (2) From the Spanish frontier 
along the Atlantic up to zone | on the west and meeting it at the Loire. 
3) From the Belgian frontier to the Swiss, including the Maginot Line 
area. (4) Across France from the Atlantic to the 3rd zone, and extend- 
ing northwards to near Paris, which was declared a separate area. 
5) North of Paris, bordered by zone 1, the Belgian frontier, zone 3, 
Paris, and zone 4. 

The Government sent a protest to the British Government against 
the raids on objectives in France. Casualties were reported to have 
been heavy at Cherbourg, Nantes and St. Nazaire. 


July 29.—The Cabinet met at Vichy to consider a decree drafted by 
the Minister of Justice for the creation of a special Court to apportion 
war guilt and try those responsible. 

The Government issued a decree threatening with the death penalty 
men who enlisted for service with a foreign Power. 

Reports from Swiss sources stated that many towns in the occupied 
area were suffering severely from shortage of water owing to the 
damage done to the water systems, particularly at Lille, Amiens, 
Rheims, and Beauvais. 

American reports stated that the Germans were releasing large 
numbers of French prisoners and sending them into French-governed 
territory, to avoid having to feed them. 

It was stated in Vichy that among the charges against M. Mandel 
was one of having attempted to communicate with Lord Gort and Mr. 
Duff Cooper, and that an enquiry was being conducted by the Military 
Court at Meknes into M. Mandel’s alleged attempt to fly to England 
and join forces with General de Gaulle. 

It was also stated that M. Daladier was under arrest at Marseilles, 
and M. Reynaud near Vichy, while M. Delbos and M. Campinchi were 
under supervision in North Africa. 

London statement regarding M. Mandel. (See Great Britain.) 

July 30.—General Weygand announced that the demobilization of 
the armies in Syria and North Africa had been ordered several weeks 
earlier under the terms of the armistice. 
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Reports from neutral sources stated that Alsace-Lorraine had already 
been ‘‘Germanized’’, Customs barriers having been removed and street 
names etc. changed. Jewish shops were shut. 

July 31.—The repatriation of refugees to homes in the occupied areas 
was resumed. 

The Journal Offictel published a decree organizing the dairying 
industry on a corporative basis, providing for fixing prices at levels 
allowing ‘‘reasonable profits, but such as to preclude profiteering”. The 
produce of each Province was to be controlled by a regional group, 
whose orders must be obeyed by all producers; the Ministry of Agri- 
culture would arbitrate in disputes. 

Aug. 1.—A broadcast from Lyons announced that the Germans had 
lifted the ban on traffic between occupied and unoccupied France. 

Reports from U.S. sources stated that the Pétain Government had 
ordered the confiscation of the property of several prominent men who 
left the country at the time of the collapse, and were threatening to 
deprive them of citizenship unless they returned. They included some 
rich manufacturers and merchants, and journalists such as ‘‘Pertinax’”’ 
and Mme Tabouis. 

The press announced the creation of a semi-military formation called 
the ‘‘Phalanx of the Companions of France’’, for youths of 15 to 20. 

Aug. 2.—A New York report stated that General de Gaulle was con- 
demned to death by the Military Court of the 13th Region which tried 
him im absentia. General de Gaulle issued a statement declaring that on 
the day the Common enemy was driven from France he would submit 
himself willingly to the judgment of the people of France, but not toa 
sentence of a Court under the influence, or even under the direct orders, 
of that enemy. 

The Minister of Agriculture is reported to have said, in an interview 
given to Journal, that the French people must face still more severe 
rationing of meat, milk and butter. The position with regard to edible 
oil and sugar was serious owing to the difficulties of importing from the 
colonies, and, in the case of sugar, the destruction wrought by the war. 

The composition of the new Supreme Court of Justice, was announced. 
The president will be M. Chaours, president of Criminal Chamber of the 
Court of Appeal, M. Lagande, councillor of the Court of Appeal, the 
vice-president: and the remaining members: Admiral Herr, M. Louis 
Tanon, General Watteau, M. Georges Repert, and M. Jean Benoist. 

Aug. 3.—Adherence to agreement abolishing Caisse de la Dette 
Publique. (See Egypt.) 

Aug. 4.—It was reported from New York that the Pétain Government 
has approached the United States Government with the object of 
securing a modification of the British blockade, which would permit the 
passage of food supplies and commercial cargoes between France and 
her Colonies. 

According to a Lyons radio report, the Pétain Government had 
issued regulations in the Official Gazette lowering the age limit for 
retirement of officers in the Army and Navy, in order to reduce the 
French forces in accordance with the Armistice agreement. 

The dissolution of Freemasonery and other secret societies was 
decreed. 

A communiqué issued in Vichy, after a meeting of the Pétain Cabinet, 
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stated that British patrols had landed from a cruiser on French 
Colonial soil in the Cameroons, on July 21st, but returned to their 
ship on the intervention of the French Admiral. 

General Nogués, French Governor of Morocco, arrived in Vichy. 

Aug. 5.—According to a statement issued in Vichy the Supreme 
Court has been assigned the task of determining the extent of the 
British Government’s influence on the French Government, both with 
regard to the decision to declare war and the subsequent conduct of 
belligerent operations. The statement declared that since Parliament 
was not consulted, the Government’s declaration of war was a violation 
of the Constitution of 1875. 

It is reported from New York that the Pétain Government ordered 
that medical units should be sent throughout the country to inoculate 
the population against epidemics. 

The Minister of Youth stated in an interview, according to a press 
report, that the substitution of a system of payment proportionate to 
the number of children in a family for the present payment of 
salaries was an aim of the Government’s new “family’’ programme. 

The Lyons radio announced food rations for August in unoccupied 
France as follows: Sugar, 1 lb. per head; children under 3, 1} lb. 
Macaroni and similar products, $ lb. per head. Rice, 14 0z. Soap, } lb. 
Fats, 7 oz. 

The sale of cream was prohibited. 

In a letter published in the Parts Soir, the Bishop of Quimper, 
Brittany, issued a warning against “Breton separatism’’ and empha- 
sized the strength of the bonds which have united Brittany to France 
for four centuries. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 


July 26.—General Germain, representing the Pétain Government, 
arrived and took over the Governorship. Martial law was lifted in 
Jibuti. 


GERMANY 

July 23.—The Nachtausgabe described Lord Halifax’s speech as a 
declaration of war on Germany. Its whole tone, its mendacity, and 
the depth of its hypocrisy spelt a complete rejection of the Fiihrer’s 
appeal. This meant that the die was cast, and ‘‘this new declaration 
of war by England must be answered so firmly and harshly that never 
again will the gang of criminals, reactionaries, and loathsome hypo- 
crites be able to bring the danger of war upon Germany and Europe. 
Fate will now take its course’. 

July 24.—High officials of the Wilhelmstrasse told the press that 
Germany now regarded Hitler’s offer as definitely rejected. The press 
declared that it was Britain’s intention to try to undermine the moral 
of the population by bombing civilians, and the D.A.Z. stated that 
“England boasts that the aim of the British is to bomb civilians and 
thus continue the war as Halifax desires’. 

A Bremen broadcast in English described the Home Guard as francs- 
tireurs, saying “It is once more emphasized in Berlin official circles 
that the preparations being made all over Britain to arm the civilian 
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population for guerilla warfare are contrary to the rules of international 
law... Further documentary evidence has now reached Berlin 
indicating that preparations now being made for armed gangs are 
being carried on with the full knowledge and consent of the Govern. 
ment . . . German official quarters once more warn the misled Britis! 
public and remind them of the fate of the Polish francs-tireurs and gang; 
of murderers. Civilians who take up arms against German soldiers 
are...no better than murderers... The worst criminals of al 
however, are the British Government, who are supporting these illega! 
activities.”’ 

July 25.—The Minister of Economics, addressing a meeting of 
German and foreign press representatives, said he had been asked to 
work out a comprehensive plan for a German and European economic 
order after the war. Nazi policy would not then cling to inflexible 
dogmas, but would apply only such methods as would be most prac. 
tical; the new economic order of Europe would be based on natural 
contingencies. 

Germany would cooperate closely with Italy, and, after the war had 
been won, methods would be employed which had already brought 
the best trade results to Germany. She did not intend to restore th 
former principles of Jazsser-fatre, which had been so detrimental 
Currency problems would be solved automatically through a redistribu- 
tion of labour. It was obvious the Reichsmark would have a pre- 
dominant position, and it must be freed from its shackles, and tly 
various kinds of mark dispensed with. It was intended to restore fre: 
foreign exchange traffic or to create a currency union which woul? 
entail a Customs union. 

He also said it was not intended to put Greater Germany on a 
entirely self-sufficient basis. She would continue to export manufac. 
tured goods, but an effort would be made for the purpose of having 
within the area in which she would be preponderant, all classes 0! 
merchandise which rendered that area independent of other economi 
areas. In exceptional times it was inadmissible that the Greater 
German economic system should be dependent on factors largely out- 
side German control. 

As to other large economic areas, exchanges with Russia wouli 
considerably increase, and the U.S.A. would also have a good chance 
of doing business if it only realized the incongruity of wanting to b: 
simultaneously the greatest creditor nation and the largest exporting 
country. Also, the national currencies in future would no longer depen¢ 
on the amount of bullion behind them, but on their economic back: 
ground—i.e. the backing of the State. Once “British piracy’”’ had beet 
disposed of business with South America and the Far East woul! 
develop naturally. 

He also said that he did not believe that attempts to make th 
American markets independent of Europe could succeed, and ‘‘th 
United States must give up the idea that she can ferce her economit 
conditions on Germany or Europe. We do not need the mediation 0! 
the United States in order to trade with South America. Either trad 
between Germany and South America will take place on the basis © 
free agreement with sovereign States or it will not take place at all”. 

July 26.—The Rumanian Prime Minister and the Foreign Ministe! 
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arrived at Salzburg and were received by Ribbentrop and subse- 
quently by Hitler. An official statement said the tone of the conversa- 
tions ‘reflected the friendly relations between Germany and Rumania”’. 

Von Papen arrived in Berlin. 

The Bulgarian Premier and the Foreign Minister arrived at Salzburg. 

July 27.—Hitler received the Bulgarian Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister. 

July 28.—Hitler received the President of the Slovak Republic and 
the Prime Minister in the presence of Ribbentrop. The News Agency 
stated that the conversations were conducted in a spirit of friendship 
ind cordial understanding. 

July 29.—The press, dealing with the Salzburg and Berchtesgaden 
conversations, said it was expected that the Governments in Sofia, 
Bucarest, Budapest, and Bratislava would now begin conversations 
among themselves to consider ways and means of achieving the 
practical application of the principles of which the broad lines were 
agreed upon at Salzburg. The Axis Powers had not given the Balkan 
countries instructions, but had merely settled with them the funda- 
mental principles, which they were left to apply. Germany and Italy 
had none but economic interests in South-Eastern Europe, and the 
chief aim of their policy, therefore, was to achieve permanent political 
ippeasement in the Balkans. 

Reports from Switzerland stated that Himmler had been given, by 
decree, the power to condemn non-German subjects to death by hang- 
ing, without trial, and that a Pole in Westphalia had been hanged on 
July 28 for associating with a German woman. 

July 30.—Angriff, under the heading “British Secret Service at 
Work Again’”’, said the time had come when the whole world must take 
concerted measures against the British Secret Service jackals. In their 
own interests nations in both hemispheres should put a price on the 
head of every single British agent and hunt them all down. Everyone 
would then be astonished to find how rapidly intrigues, acts of sabotage, 
and grand scale crimes of all sorts would diminish. Jews, Freemasons, 
and British Intelligence agents were the main trouble-makers of the 
world. 

The Government closed the whole frontier with Switzerland, and 
allowed transit, under control, only at St. Margrethen. 

July 31.—Angriff, in an article by Robert Ley, said that “‘we 
National-Socialists know that the fight against England will be hard .. . 
England will defend herself obstinately with all her energy. England's 
power is great and the conflict will be difficult, but our might is greater 
and our faith gives us greater strength’”’. 

The press repeated the charges against the British Home Guard, 
declaring that the Government were evolving a type of warfare in which 
weapons would be carried openly in civilians’ hands, and in which 
individual men and women would threaten the lives of German soldiers 
from ambush with every conceivable kind of treachery. 

Aug. 1.—The wireless bulletins announced that the attack on Britain 
had begun 5 weeks earlier; it was not to be like the attack on France; 
it was to be slow and sure. Each day had seen new triumphs of the U- 
boat, successful thrusts by motor torpedo-boats, attacks by bombers, 
and successful battles by fighters over the Channel and English coasts. 
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The Berlin Borsen-Zettung, writing on the new Europe, said the Ger- 
man people must rise to its European mission—not in the sense of a new 
Imperialism, but with a full consciousness of the responsibility involved 
and under painstaking leadership. No people in Europe would be asked 
to subject itself to Germany and Italy, but merely to become a member 
of the European order. Onlyanation conscious of its European responsi- 
bilities had the right to a part in historically constructive work. Hence, 
both France, contaminated by Judaism and an admixture of coloured 
blood, and plutocratic England were unentitled to lead. Secondly, only 
peoples who in consequence of their size and vitality, were capable of 
independent action as members of the European concert had the right 
to responsible action. Thirdly, ‘‘leader-peoples’’ bore the responsibility 
not only for their own national destiny but for the smaller peoples be- 
longing to the same Lebensraum. 

Aug. 2.—Strong approval was expressed in authoritative circles in 
Berlin of M. Molotoff’s frustration of British and American attempts to 
disturb German Russian relations, and of his intimation that Russia 
was interested in the consolidation and appeasement in South Eastern 
Europe. (See special summary.) Only the D.A.Z., however, gave 
extracts from M. Molotoff’s speech. This paper confined its comment to 
pointing out that he had said that the pact with Germany was not 
opportunist but based on the strong national interests of both parties. 

Aug. 3.—Herr von Papen arrived in Sofia. (See Bulgaria.) 

Aug. 4.—Herr von Papen arrived in Istanbul. (See Turkey.) 

Trade agreement with Yugoslavia. (See Yugoslavia.) 

Aug. 5.—A wireless bulletin announced that Herr Hitler returned to 
Berlin on the previous evening and spent the day in conference with 
Nazi leaders, including Field-Marshal Géring, General von Brauchitsch 
and Herr von Ribbentrop. 

In the first of a new series of daily wireless talks entitled “France 
says No to Life’’, by war-correspondents who took part in the cam- 
paign against France, the country was described as ‘‘deserted, uncared 
for and childless’. The whole country says one tired ‘‘No’’—No to her 
soil, and to her farmers; France says no to the cradle, the child and 
the meadow. The speaker then contrasted this state of affairs with 
“the sign of life on the German flag”’. 

According to newspaper reports from ‘‘a well-informed source’’, Herr 
Julius Streicher, Governor of Franconiaand anti-Jewish agitator, has died. 

Dr. Abetz, former leader of the movement for Franco-German under- 
standing, who was expelled from France in 1939, has been promoted to 
the rank of ambassador in France by Herr Hitler. 


GOLD COAST 


Aug. 5.—The Kumasi Public Health Board offered £5,000 as a loan 
free of interest for the duration of the war to the Imperial Government, 
which accepted with gratitude. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

July 23.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government had 
recognized the Czecho-Slovak National Committee as a Provisional 
Czecho-Slovak Government. The recognition was granted on July 2! 
in a letter from Lord Halifax to Dr. Benes. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced the third Budget of 
the war, of which the principal provisions were: income tax, raised 
to 8/6 in the £ (5/- on first £165 of taxable income) and deduction at 
source from salaries and wages made compulsory; surtax, raised by 9d. 
in the £ on incomes from £2,000 to £20,000 and by 6d. from £20,000 
to £30,000; estate duty raised by 10 per cent on estates above £10,000, 
raising the graduation of the duty to a peak rate of 65 per cent of the 
value; tobacco, duty raised 14d. an ounce; wines, duty raised by 2/- a 
gallon on light wines and 4/- on heavy; beer, duty raised by Id. a pint; 
entertainments, increases estimated to produce {4 million a year; and 
purchase tax; a new tax of 334 per cent on wholesale value of luxuries 

nd half tax on clothing for adults, medicines, periodicals, papers and 
b oks. Revenue from this tax was estimated at £110 million in a full year. 

The Chancellor said that for the 4 weeks ended July 20 expenditure 
had totalled £57 million, and the total annual expenditure was now 
estimated at {3,467 million. The excess over revenue would amount 
to £2,200 million. The gap was large, but there were certain elements 
of re lief Outside reserves were available, on which they could draw to 
meet oversea expenditure, and they could dispose oversea of their 
gold and securities purchased from persons in the United Kingdom. 
[he present Budget would provide in a full year a further £239 million, 
vhich, added to the new charges in the April Budget made £367 million 
together. There would have to be redoubled efforts to make money 
available to the State in loan. 

July 24.—The Minister of Aircraft Production, in a broadcast, 
announced that the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury had just informed 
the Canadian Aircraft Ministry that the United States would produce 
3,000 aeroplanes a month for Great Britain, and added, ‘‘this is in 
addition to our present orders’’. ‘‘Since this Ministry was formed’’, he 
went on, ““we have purchased for you in America 12,116 engines for 
aeroplanes. Most of the aircraft frames will be built in Britain, and 
the American engines will be fitted here.” 

The home output of aircraft was rising, and the production of the 
past week was a record. 

July 25 i 
was signed the previous day in Lisbon between the British, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Governments regarding the acquisition by Spain of 
wheat for her own use and of Portuguese colonial products. To facilitate 
payment for the latter the British Government agreed that purchases 
up to the value of £600,000 could be paid through the Anglo-Spanish 
Clearing. 

July 26.—The Admiralty announced that steps were well advanced 
for the manning of French warships which arrived in British ports 
before the armistice. They were being prepared for sea entirely by 
French personnel, under Admiral Muselier. Vessels which could not be 
manned by the free French naval forces were being manned chiefly 
by British crews with a nucleus of French ratings, and these would fly 
both the Tricolor and the White Ensign. 

It was also announced that a half-brigade of the French Foreign 
Legion was in training in England. 

; Conclusion of agreement reaffirming the alliance with Poland. (See 
oland.) 
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The first Royal Canadian Air Force fighter squadron arrived in Great 
Britain, bringing their own Canadian-built Hurricanes and full per- 
sonnel and equipment. 

It was stated officially in London that no R.A.F. machines had flown 
over Rome either on the night of July 23 or any other time. 

July 27.—The 1906 class registered for national service. They 
numbered 340,840. 

Sir Robert Craigie’s interview with Japanese Foreign Minister. 
(See Japan.) 

The Soviet Ambassador protested to the Foreign Office against the 
temporary ‘‘freezing’’ of balances held in British banks for the credit 
of the Governments of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

July 28.—Arrest of British subjects in Japan. (See Japan.) 

Representations to Japanese Government regarding the arrests. 
(See Japan.) 

July 29.—The Secretary of State for War announced the setting up 
of a Standing Committee to consider the administrative organization 
and procedure of the War Office and of the Military Commands with a 
view to changes in them which would give the elasticity which war- 
time conditions demanded. 

Protest to Rumanian Government against anti-British moves. (See 
Rumania.) 

It was stated officially in London, with reference to the charges against 
the French Minister of the Interior, that Mr. Duff Cooper had gone by 
air to North Africa accompanied by Lord Gort, as he had heard that 
certain distinguished French statesmen were there. When they 
arrived the local authorities made it clear that it would be unwelcome 
to them if they were to get in touch with the statesmen, and conse- 
quently they returned to London the next day, and did not establish 
communication with M. Mandel or any of the Ministers in question. 

The Air Ministry, in a statement, said that for some time the R.A.F. 
had observed German seaplanes marked with the Red Cross flying over 
British convoys near the British coast. They were fitted with wireless 
and were known to make valuable reconnaissance for the enemy. 
Early in July 2 of them were forced down and their crews captured. 
The log book of one showed that under cover of the Red Cross it had 
been used as a communication aircraft by General Tittel, commander 
of an infantry division, and also to make bogus war films. 

In view of this the Government had caused a communication to be 
made to the German and Italian Governments stating that it had come 
to their notice that aircraft marked with the Red Cross were being 
used for purposes they could not regard as being consistent with the 
privileges generally afforded to the Red Cross. Such aircraft, not 
complying with the relevant provisions of the Red Cross Convention 
would do so at their own risk and peril. 

July 30.—Lord Halifax, in a statement in the House of Lords, gave 
the names of 11 British subjects arrested in Japan, and said 2 more 
were believed to have been detained. He declared that there was ‘‘no 
foundation whatsoever”’ for the allegation of the Japanese Government 
that the men arrested on July 27 constituted ‘‘part of a British es- 
pionage network covering the entire country”, and added that as to 
the charge that Mr. Cox had “‘become aware that he could not escape 
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conviction”, the British Government were “entirely unable to accept 
this totally unwarranted assumption of guilt’. 

Strong representation had already been made to the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, and he himself (Lord Halifax) had asked the Japanese 
Ambassador to call on him, and “‘left him in no doubt as to the serious 
view which his Majesty’s Government took of these arrests’’. 

The Minister of Economic Warfare, in a statement in Parliament, 
said the Government had decided to extend the navicert system to all 
seaborne goods consigned to any European port, as well as to certain 
Atlantic islands and certain neutral ports in North Africa. All metro- 
politan France, and Algeria, Tunisia, and French Morocco would be 
treated as enemy-controlled territory. The same rules would be applied 
to outgoing trade, i.e. from Europe and North Africa to America and 
elsewhere. 

This did not mean the blockading of any neutral countries. Where 
supplies could reach such neutrals without the risk of falling into the 
hands of the enemy navicerts would be granted on such a scale as to 
allow imports adequate for domestic consumption, but not for re-export. 
It would be the policy of the Government not only to allow such adequate 
supplies to pass, but to assist neutral countries to obtain them. 

July 31.—An Order in Council was issued, providing that the Con- 
traband Control would in future regard as suspect and liable to seizure 
ny cargo not wholly covered by navicerts or British export licences, 
onsigned to any neutral European ports, the Spanish and international 
zones of Morocco, and the Spanish and Portuguese Atlantic islands. 

A White Paper was issued (Cmd. 6217) specifying the categories of 
‘C’’ class German and Austrian civilian internees whose release the 
Home Secretary was prepared to consider. These categories included 
persons under 16 or over 70; the invalid or infirm; various classes of 
persons whose occupations or qualifications enabled them to render 
valuable service to the country, and those who had British-born or 
naturalized sons serving in the British Forces. 

The Minister of Shipping, in an Empire broadcast, stated that in 
all the operations of transporting troops to and fro from various distant 
parts of the world not one ship had been sunk nor one life lost through 
enemy action. The countries to or from which men had been moved 
included Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, South Africa, Canada, 
Iceland, the West Indies, Newfoundland, Bermuda, Jamaica, Gibraltar, 
Malta, India, Singapore, Hong-kong, and West Africa. 

Aug. 1.—The Minister of Labour announced in Parliament that an 
International Labour Branch of the Ministry was being created, to 
recruit for industry the available man-power in Great Britain of Allied 
and friendly countries. The personnel so recruited would be known as 
the International Labour Force. 

A schedule to the new Finance Bill was published giving a detailed 
list of goods on which the Purchase Tax was to be charged, and the rates 
per cent payable. 

Aug. 2.—Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Aircraft Production, was 
appointed a member of the War Cabinet, bringing its number up to six. 

Arrival of more Canadian troops. (See Canada.) 

Representations made to the Japanese Government re the arrest 
of British subjects. (See Japan.) 
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Statement by New Zealand Minister of Internal Affairs re evacuation 
of children from Britain. (See New Zealand.) 

Aug. 3.—The Prime Minister, in a message from Downing Street. 
declared that German rumours to the effect that they do not intend to 
attempt an invasion must not be allowed to cause the slightest relaxa- 
tion of vigilance and moral alertness, since the ‘“‘possibility of German 
invasion has by no means passed away”’. 

The Minister of Information, in a broadcast, referred to the physical 
deterioration of the German people as a result of the ““Guns and butter 
policy” of the past seven years. He also alluded to the dropping of a 
leaflet over Britain containing a full report of Hitler’s speech on July 
29 as an instance of Nazi stupidity and inefficiency. 

The composition and functions of the Advisory Council on Aliens 
were announced. The Council will suggest measures for maintaining 
alien morale so as to bind them to the common cause, for the co-ordina- 
tion to that end of the various refugee committees and organizations: 
maintain contact with Government departments having responsibility 
in regard to refugees and other classes of aliens; advise and assist the 
Home Office in arrangements for the welfare of enemy aliens in intern- 
ment camps, and study and make recommendations on the problem 
of finding occupation for those in such camps. The Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Council are Lord Lytton and Sir H. Emerson. 

The Japanese Ambassador called on the Foreign Secretary to inquire 
about the arrest, on Aug. 2nd, of the heads of the London branches of 
the two biggest firms in Japan—Mr. Tanabe of Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
Ltd., and Mr. Makihara, of Mitsubishi Shojie Kaisha Ltd. He was 
informed that the arrests were made under the Aliens Order, and in the 
interests of national security and were in no sense reprisals for the 
detention of British subjects in Japan. (See Japan.) 

Aug. 4.—The flying boat Clare arrived in New York. (See United 
States.) 

It was announced that deportation orders had been made against 
2 Japanese subjects, who had been detained during July on purely 
routine grounds. 

The Vichy Government reported that British patrols had landed in 
the French Cameroons on July 21st. (See France.) 

Aug. 5.—A military agreement was signed defining the principles on 
which the armed forces of Poland will be organized for co-operation 
with the British forces. The agreement which reaffirmed the determina- 
tion of the two Governments to prosecute the war to a successful con- 
clusion was signed by the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary on 
behalf of Great Britain and the Prime Minister and Commander-in- 
Chief (General Sikorski) and the Minister for Foreign Affairs (M 
Zaleski) on behalf of Poland. The agreement provides for the organiza- 
tion and employment of Polish armed forces under British command 
in its character as Allied High Command. The Polish Air Force will b: 
re-organized and enlarged by officers and men from France; a joint 
Polish-British board will select candidates. The Polish Air Force will be 
on the same footing as the R.A.F., and Polish units will be used in the same 
manner as units of the R.A.F., but, circumstances permitting, will oper- 
ate together and in support of the Polish Army. The supply, mainten- 
ance and training of the units will be organized through the R.A.F 
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Polish airmen will wear R.A.F. uniform with distinctive Polish symbols 
and badges and the Polish Air Force ensign will be flown with the 
k.A.F. ensign at stations where Polish units are based. 

The Polish Army will be organized out of Polish troops in Great 
Britain and in the Middle East, and completed bya mobilization of Polish 
citizens living in the United Kingdom and by the drafting of volunteers 
from other countries. Units of this, the ‘‘Army of the Sovereign Polish 
Republic”, will form one operational formation under Polish Command. 
Polish regimental colours, and distinctions of rank and badges will be 
retained. Polish land forces will be armed and equipped by the British 
Government and Polish field hospitals organized. All Polish armed forces 
will take an oath of allegiance to the Polish Republic. 

The gift of two Spitfires to the British Air Force by two American 
citizens (Mr. F. Allen and Mr. F. Pearson) was announced. 

The Home Office took over from the War Office control of internment 
camps for male enemy aliens. A census was taken of all internees in the 
camps. The Parliamentary Committee on Refugees sent a memorandum 
to the Home Secretary containing criticisms of the recent White 
Paper specifying categories of aliens eligible for release and of procedure. 

Mr. S. Makihara, one of the Japanese business men arrested in London 
on Aug. 2, was released. 


GREECE 

Aug. 5.—The 4th anniversary of the assumption of Government 
by General Metaxas was celebrated throughout the country. In a 
message to the country, General Metaxas said that Greece, while 
prepared to make every sacrifice for the preservation of the integrity 
of her territory and her honour, remained neutral in the present 
struggle, because the best service she could render to a stricken Europe, 
more especially owing to her position in South-East Europe, was to 
work for the preservation of peace. He regretted the measures he had 
been compelled to take against “a few who for their own purposes 
had offered their disgusting services to foreign Powers’’, offers in no 
case accepted. Greece was feeling the full economic repercussions of the 
war, which she could only successfully confront as a result of the 
united and disciplined support given to the Government. 


HONG-KONG 
Aug. 5.—The arrest is reported of Mr. G. Yamaguchi, a Japanese 
merchant, under the Defence Regulations. 


HUNGARY 

July 23.—The Prime Minister was reported to have told Parliament 
that, owing to, political and other reasons, Hungary might soon need 
all her military forces under arms. 

The Budapest papers published a report that a settlement was being 
reached with Rumania over Transylvania. 

July 24.—Many articles condemning Great Britain’s recognition of 
the Czecho-Slovak Government appeared in the press. 
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INDIA 

July 26.—The Maharaja of Mysore gave 5 lakhs to the Viceroy’ 
War Purposes Fund. The Bombay War Gifts Fund, to provide mone 
for both the R.A.F. and the Indian Air Force, reached 6} lakhs. — 

July 27.—The All-India Congress Committee, by 91 votes to 63 
approved the decision of the Working Committee of June 21 (discarding 
non-violence in the defence of the country). 

July 28.—The Committee, by 95 votes to 47, passed a resolution 
endorsing the Working Committee’s decision to support India’s 
defence, provided independence were granted immediately and 
National Government formed at the centre. 

July 30.—It was stated in Simla that all the ordnance factories in 
the country were working 22 hours a day, and that civil factories wer 
supplementing their output and also starting the manufacture of ney 
categories of armaments, hitherto imported. 

Aug. 2.—Broadcast to Moslems by Prince Aly Khan. (See Palestine 

Aug. 3.—The death of the Maharaja of Mysore was announced. 

Aug. 5.—The Government prohibited, under the Defence of India 
Rules, unauthorized drilling, with or without arms, and banned the 
wearing of unofficial uniforms bearing a resemblance to military o 
other official uniforms. 

The mail train from Dacca to Calcutta was derailed near Jairampur 
80 miles from Calcutta; 34 people were killed and 90 injured. It is 
believed that a rail was removed from the track. 

£22,500 has been raised by the Madras Mail for the purchase of 4 
Spitfires. 


INDO-CHINA 

Aug. 5.—It is reported from Vichy that Japan has demanded thi 
right to establish naval and military bases in French Indo-China, and 
has asked for a trade agreement by which Japanese exports could b 
increased and she could import iron, coal, tin and other raw material. 

Reports from Shanghai also stated that the demands included thi 
use of the Yunnan railway. It is believed that Admiral Decoux, th 
new Governor of Indo-China has adopted a firmer attitude toward: 
Japan and has promised an early resumption of materials other thai 
war materials to China. 

Japanese fleet movements southward towards coast of South China 
near border Indo-China. (See Japan.) 


IRAN 
July 24.—Two delegations left for Moscow, one to discuss railwa\ 
traffic, and the other agricultural and industrial questions. 


ITALY 

July 23.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, described Lord Halifax: 
speech as an appeal to the fanaticism of the people of Great Britain 
and the United States, with its mention of the ‘‘crusade of Christianity 
and ‘‘peace with justice’. But where had the Christianity of Great 
Britain ever been displayed? and where was the alleged policy of peact 
with justice? He went on: 

“To Hitler’s proud and humane speech the British Foreign Minister— 
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ordered by Churchill, who does not venture to present himself on the 
stage—has answered only with an arid and deliberately bland speech, 
of which the sanctimonious phrases. could not hold even school 
children. ...”” 

July 25.—All the papers published an interview granted by the 
Rumanian Prime Minister, who was reported to have said, ‘‘Mussolini’s 
Government will serve as an example for the accomplishment of my 
own serious task of governing’, and he expected his visit to Rome 
would strengthen all the existing relationships between Rumania and 
Italy. He wished, he said, to make contact with the great chiefs of the 
Axis nations. 

The Popolo di Roma declared that reprisals would be taken for any 
bombings by the British of Rome or other cities. On July 23 heavy 
anti-aircraft barrages had been put up around Rome, and only a few 
hours previously Churchill had stated in Parliament that he refused 
to exclude Rome from possible bombardment. ‘“‘It seems evident”’, it 
concluded, “‘that England is preparing brutal plans to intensify aerial 
warfare, and we cannot reply otherwise than by determined attacks 
ourselves.” 

July 27.—\Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that large numbers 
if Italian troops were concentrated on the Yugoslav frontier and that 
the strength of the forces in Albania was now some 125,000. 

July 28.—Mussolini received the Rumanian Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister in the presence of Count Ciano. 

July 31.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said the war could be divided 
into two stages—first, the operation of upsetting the internal organization 
of the British Isles, and secondly, the isolation of Britain from the rest 
of the world. The conditions of war now were not the same as those of 
the war in France, the differences being due not so much to the fact 
that Britain, as an island, was well defended as to the fact that the 
Empire was participating in England’s defence to “‘an increasing, impos- 
ing, and active degree’. 

The war against England could not therefore be of a lightning nature 
or as spectacular as that against France but “must consist of hammering 
at and wearing down all the national and Imperial forces supporting the 
British resistance. These forces must be completely destroyed by a 
well-planned campaign. . . . Italy’s task is to blockade the Mediterranean 
and to dispel the golden legend of British naval supremacy. .. .”’ 

Aug. 3.—Italian troops ambushed in Albania. (See Albania.) 

Aug. 5.—The Minister for Communications opened a new station 
at Mentone to which Italian railway offices have been moved from the 
old frontier station at Ventimiglia. 

Spanish war debt for help given in the Civil War. (See Spain.) 


JAPAN 

July 23.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said the European 
situation was bound to affect the rest of the world, and that only 
through national unification and the concentration of their whole 
strength could they pass the present grave period in their history. 
There must be a new political structure, since the enunciation of 
divergent views might mislead people, and the nation might miss an 
opportunity. 
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There were two main evils of party politics: the prevalence o{ 
liberalism, democracy, and socialism; and party rivalry in disregard 
of national interests. He had reached agreement with the Army, he 
added, and this justified the confidence that he could solve the many 
problems which had accumulated. 

He also said that Japan would retain her autonomous position in 
foreign relations. She must not be blinded by the prospect of immediate 
gains, but must look ahead 50 or 100 years towards the goal of national! 
self-sufficiency, to be attained by developing Manchukuo, China, and 
the South Seas. He warned the people to expect a continuance of 
scarcity, and promised that the Government would guarantee their 
minimum living requirements. 

July 25.—Mr. Tani, the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, was 
retired at his own request, and succeeded by Mr. Matsumiya. 

july 27.—The Foreign Minister received Sir Robert Craigie, and 
the Foreign Office issued a communiqué stating that ‘‘the Ambassador 
said that relations between Great Britain and Japan during the past 
3 years, in spite of all his efforts to adjust them, had been marked by 
periods of unpleasantness, and that the situation had been growing 
steadily from bad to worse. Nevertheless, the British Government 
had done everything in their power to ameliorate the situation, as in 
the case of the Burma Road, in which the Government had endeavoured 
to accommodate Japan in spite of considerable opposition at home. 
This action had clearly demonstrated Great Britain’s desire to improve 
relations with Japan. In view of current rumours of Japan’s inclination 
towards the Axis Powers Sir Robert Craigie asked Mr. Matsuoka to let 
him know whether or not the present situation would permit the 
British Government to continue negotiations with Japan along the 
line hitherto pursued. Mr. Matsuoka replied that, Japan’s foreign 
policy being under careful deliberation, he could not, much to his 
regret, give an immediate reply’”’. 

It was understood that this communiqué was issued without con- 
sulting the British Embassy. 

A conference between the Cabinet and Imperial Headquarters 
reached complete agreement on the bases of the country’s foreign and 
domestic policies, which included larger armaments, a reoriented 
foreign policy, and a reinforced administrative structure at home, to 
be effected by electoral reform, the extension of a planned economy, 
educational changes, etc. 

July 28.—It was learnt that 10 British subjects had been arrested 
in Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, and other cities. They included Mr. Cox, 
Reuter’s correspondent in the capital, the representative of the 
Federation of British Industries, and the president of the local British 
Association. An official ban was placed on the press as regards the 
arrests, and the British Consul was not allowed to see Mr. Cox. 

The Domei Agency stated that an agreement for the maintenance 
of peace and order in Tientsin had been signed between the French 
Ambassador and the Foreign Vice-Minister. 

The British Ambassador saw Mr. Matsuoka, who was reported to 
have promised to try to expedite the examination of the arrested 
persons. 

July 29.—The Ministries of War. and Justice issued two joilt 
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announcements. The first stated: ‘In view of the ever increasing 
espionage and conspiracy in this country of late, the military police 
under the direction of the prosecutors, arrested as a first step on July 27 
those constituting part of a British network of espionage covering the 
whole country.” The second read: “Mr. M. J. Cox, Reuter’s corre- 
spondent in Japan, who was one of those arrested, threw himself from 
a 3rd storey window of the military police headquarters at 2.8 p.m. 
to-day, though guards tried to prevent him. He died at 3.45.” 

It added that Mr. Cox had left a letter for his wife in which he said 
“T have been well treated, but there is no doubt how matters are going’’, 
and concluded, ‘‘In view of the above note it seems that with the pro- 
eress of the investigation deceased became aware of the fact that he 
could not escape conviction”. 

It was learnt that another British resident, the manager of the 
Asiatic Petroleum Co., had been arrested. 

July 30.—More arrests of foreigners suspected of espionage were 
made at Kurume and Shimonoseki and in Korea. Their nationality 
was not disclosed. 

Lord Halifax’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

The War Office issued a statement on the arrests in which it said 
that recently “Powers hostile to Japan have established networks of 
intelligence and propaganda agencies in this country. These agencies 
ire usually economic organizations, religious bodies or communications 
enterprises. These countries make sure that their espionage is within 
law’. 

July 31.—The Foreign Office spokesman told the Japanese press that 
the round-up of foreigners was made expressly to eliminate persons 
spying on military secrets. The British protest was unreasonable and 
could not be considered, and he declared that the competent autho- 
tities possessed sufficient evidence. He denied that the drive was 
exclusively against the British. 

Four of the arrested British residents were released. It was stated 
in Tokyo that a “serious view’’ was being taken of the American order 
prohibiting the export of aviation petrol to countries of Europe and 
Asia. 

Aug. 1.—The Cabinet issued a declaration on foreign policy which 
began by stating that “‘the world stands at a turning-point and is about 
to witness the growth of a new form of Government economy and 
culture, based on the development of sundry groups of States. Japan, 
too, is confronted by a great trial such as she has never experienced in 
her history. In order to carry out to the full our national policy .. . it 
is an urgent necessity that we should grasp the inevitable trends of 
world history and strive for the perfection of the State structure for 
national defence’. 

Japan would construct a new order in greater Eastern Asia, founded 
on the solidarity of Japan, China and Manchukuo. The armaments 
necessary for the task must be found, and a strong State created. 
Foreign policy would be directed, first, towards the complete settlement 
of the China affair and the advancement of the national fortune by 
taking a far-sighted view of the drastic changes in the world situation 
and formulating both constructive and flexible measures. What 
Was urgently required at home was to lay the foundation for a State 
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structure of defence through the complete renovation of domestic 
administration. 

Education must be reformed and Parliament remoulded; there must 
be a planned defence economy; control of banking; ‘‘renovation’”’ of 
foreign trade; and expansion of heavy industries. Finally, the declara- 
tion promised “‘such a standard of living as will enable the nation to 
lead a plain, solid, and vigorous life, and to surmount the national 
crisis by persevering through the years of hardship’. 

The Foreign Minister told the press, after the issue of the declaration, 
that previous Cabinets had believed that Japan should be friends with 
Powers who assisted her in China and should reject those who ob- 
structed her. ‘That is still our policy’, he said; ‘‘the Cabinet will make 
all the friends it can to accomplish its new foreign policy, but some 
countries can be made into friends, while others cannot. From now on 
Japan will not make vain efforts to shake hands with countries who 
cannot be made into friends. The Japanese Government is through 
with toadying.”’ 

It was announced that one British subject arrested in Tokyo and 
another in Korea, had been released. 

A spokesman of the Admiralty told the press that the U.S. ban on the 
export of aviation petrol would not affect military operations, but that, 
under whatever pretext it was to be enforced the action represented “‘an 
anti- Japanese move and is calculated to bring economic pressure to 
bear on Japan, constituting, as it does, an unfriendly act. If the United 
States pursues such a course she may have fully considered the inter- 
national repercussions which such an action is bound to cause’. 

Aug. 2.—It was reported that the British Ambassador had made 
representations to the Japanese Government about the arrest of two 
more British subjects, the Rev. Arthur Chadwell of Korea and Mr 
Sandford, a business man of Teijo. 

Press dispatches from London reporting the interview, and giving the 
British official view of the recent round-up of foreigners were pro- 
minently published. The Foreign Office spokesman qualified his 
statement that foreign protests “could not be considered”’ by explaining 
that the affair was one of internal jurisdiction and therefore outside the 
scope of foreign protest unless there were some illegality in the pro- 
cedure. 

Aug. 3.—General Kuniaki Koiso, recently appointed special envoy) 
from Japan to the Dutch East Indies, told the Press in an interview 
that Japan would seek to emancipate the Dutch East Indies, long 
exploited and oppressed as a foreign colony, to ensure fair distribution 
of their products, although such action might involve friction with 
the United States, since the rubber produced in the islands was indis- 
pensable to American industry. 

The Japanese press described the arrests in London of two Japanese 
subjects as “retaliation” for the arrest of British subjects in Japan and 
predicted the adoption of a “strong attitude’’ towards Great Britain on 
the part of Japanese authorities. (See Great Britain.) 

Protest to the United States against aviation petrol embargo. (See 
United States.) 

Seizure of United States ship off coast of China. (See Sino-Japanese 
War.) 
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Aug. 4.—Three of the British subjects recently arrested have been 
released. 

Japanese subjects arrested in Singapore. (See Straits Settlements.) 

Deportation orders against two Japanese residents in Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Aug. 5.—A Foreign Office conference was held, under the chairman- 
ship of the Foreign Secretary, to discuss the reports of the Japanese 
Ambassador in London on his conversations with the British Foreign 
Secretary regarding the arrests of Japanese subjects. No official com- 
ment was issued, but articles in the Press continued to demand strong 
action against “‘retaliatory British measures’ and declared that the 
release of the arrested persons must take precedence over everything 
else. The Osaka Town Council passed a resolution demanding that the 
“outrageous influence’’ of Great Britain be extirpated for the sake of 
establishing the solidarity of Greater Asia. The Kobe Chamber of 
Commerce also passed a resolution demanding that the British authori- 
ties should reconsider their decisions. 

According to a Hong-kong report a considerable movement of 
Japanese naval forces in a southerly direction had taken place, while 
other warships had arrived off Amoy. 

Further arrests of Japanese subjects. (See Burma; Hong-kong.) 


KENYA 

July 23.—The Government published an Income Tax Amendment 
Bill providing for increases and adjustments the effect of which was 
to double the average existing taxation. 

July 25.—The Gold Coast Regiment and troops from Nigeria 
arrived in Kenya. 

July 29.—It was announced that a contingent of troops from the 
Union of South Africa had arrived in Kenya. 


LATVIA 

July 23.—Swedish reports stated that the new Parliament had 
decided to nationalize all land, banks, and large business concerns. 
Under a new law, farmers were allowed to retain their farms if not over 
75 acres in extent. 

July 27.—Finnish reports stated that Latvian merchantmen were 
forbidden to visit ports outside the Baltic without permission, and 
were strictly prohibited from calling at any British or American port. 

July 30. —The Government deprived of their citizenship and pro- 
perty M. Zarins, the Minister in London, and M. Bilmanis, the Minister 
in Washington, for their refusal to return home. Reports were current 
from German sources that M. Ulmanis, the former President, had died 
of heart failure after being forced to resign. Finnish reports stated that 
14 former members of the Cabinet had committed suicide. 

Aug. 4.—The Stockholm paper A ftonbladet published a message from 
Riga reporting the death of the former Prime Minister, Mr. Ulmanis, 
after injuries received in an assault, and the disappearance of Mr. 
Munters, the former Foreign Minister, of whom nothing has been heard 
lor 2 weeks. 
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LITHUANIA 


July 25.—It was understood that the 30,000 Germans still in the 
country would go to Germany when the new political order had been 
introduced and the harvest completed. 

July 31.—Finnish reports stated that thousands of people had been 
arrested, including several former Ministers, and that former Tzarist 
officers who had attempted to leave the country for Germany had 
been shot. 


LUXEMBURG 


July 27.—It was learnt that the German authorities had appointed 
the Gauleiter of the Coblenz-Tréves district Governor of the Grand 
Duchy. The German News Agency declared that if Luxemburg was 
invaded on May 10 it was because the Grand Duchess and her Govern- 
ment had not observed strict neutrality. 


MOROCCO 


Aug. 4.—General Nogués in France. (See France.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 


July 25.—It was learnt that Rost van Tonningen had been appointed 
Commissioner for the Dutch Socialist Party and its organizations. 
Reports were current that Dutch unemployed workers who refused 
to be sent to Germany to work (several thousand had gone) were being 
deprived of unemployment pay; also that several hundred Colonial 
officials who were on leave had been sent to a German concentration 
camp as a reprisal for alleged ill-treatment of Germans in Dutch 
Colonies. 

July 26.—The wireless bulletins announced that a “Netherlands 
committee for the organization of an international peace conference at 
The Hague”’ had cabled an appeal to President Roosevelt to lend his 
good offices for the establishment of an honourable peace between 
Germany and Great Britain. The appeal contained the words, “In 
the name of humanity we beg you to prevent the destruction of one of 
two brother peoples’. 

The Government disclaimed all connection with the Committee. 

July 28.—Queen Wilhelmina inaugurated a Dutch wireless _pro- 
gramme, which was to be broadcast daily by the B.B.C., in an address 
from London, in which she declared the determination of the Govern- 
ment to fight on until they had vindicated the freedom of the Dutch 
people, and that of all their territories. 

It was learnt that instructions had been given by the German 
authorities for the reduction of the number of poultry by Sept. 15 
to about one-third the normal quantity, owing to the scarcity of 
chicken food. 

Seyss-Inquart, in an address to the people, was reported to have 
declared that Dutchmen would be able to maintain the ireedom of their 
country, and that politics in the Netherlands were the affair of Dutch- 
men, but that “‘neutrality might become only a formality which could 
not be taken into account by Germany’’. He also said that Germany's 
reasons for not respecting Dutch neutrality were that when great 
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nations were engaged in war such matters could not be considered; 
also, Holland was a refuge of German émigrés, and ‘‘might even become 
the centre of a plot against the life of the Fiihrer’’. 

He also thanked the German Fifth Columnists for their ‘exemplary 
attitude”. They had shown themselves to be “‘especially susceptible 
to the Fiihrer’s call’’. A new task now awaited them—“‘‘you have learnt 
to understand the Dutch and you must act as mediators. You have 
earned your place among these people and you are fully entitled to live 
in their midst. .. . You must realize that every one of you is a repre- 
sentative of the German Reich”’. 

Aug. 1.—Seyss-Inquart issued a decree stating that “in view of the 
.pproaching Royal birthdays all demonstrations of loyalty to the House 
oi Orange will be considered as directed against the occupying Forces 
and will be punished accordingly’. The decoration of buildings, show- 
ing of flags, and wearing of badges, flowers, etc., were all forbidden, 
and ‘‘all actions which tend to express loyalty to the House of Orange”’ 
were declared to come under the decree. 

It was also stated that its enforcement had been entrusted to the 
German as well as to the Dutch police. (The Queen’s birthday is on 
Aug. 31, and that of Princess Irene, on Aug. 5.) 

Report of trade agreement with Yugoslavia. (See Yugoslavia.) 

Aug. 3.—An official decree published by the Reich Commissioner for 
the Netherlands, prohibited the Jewish method of slaughtering cattle. 
In a German broadcast to the Dutch East Indies an attack was made 
on the action of the former Prime Minister, Dr. Colijn, in attempting 
to create a single “National Front party’’. It was useless, the broadcast 
said, to attempt to “‘patch up the old mentality’’; if the Dutch people 
did not establish political unity on the German model for themselves, 


measures would be taken by the German authorities to impose it. 
Aug. 5.—Prince Bernhard broadcast a message to the people of the 
Netherlands from London on the occasion of the first anniversary of 
the birthday of Princess Irene. 
It is reported that ration cards for domestic pets have been issued 
owing to the scarcity of food for animals. 


NEW ZEALAND 

July 24.—Voluntary recruiting for the Expeditionary Force 
ceased, with a total of nearly 60,000 enlistments, excluding those for the 
Navy and Air Force. 

Aug. 1.—The Minister of Defence announced that over 4,000 Maoris 
had volunteered for military service. 

Aug. 2.—The Minister for Internal Affairs stated that New Zealand 
families had nominated 3,000 children to be brought out from England 
under the evacuation scheme and that offers had been received to 
provide homes for 5,000 others. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

July 24.—Mr. Eden arrived in Belfast and inspected the troops and 
defences. 

NORWAY 


. July 23.—It was learnt that the Government had written to the 
torting explaining that the fundamental thought in the King’s reply 
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to its suggestion about his abdication was not the Constitutional rights 
on which his refusal was based, but important realities. It was his duty 
to refuse, first, because a Storting meeting in a country occupied by a 
foreign army could not express the free will of the people; and secondly 
because it was only an illusion to believe that the formation of 4 
Government willing to co-operate with Germany meant peace for 
Norway. 

Nobody could doubt that so long as there was war between Britain 
and Germany, Norway would also remain a territory of war. Germany 
was prohibiting all means of communication and intercourse between 
Norway and all oversea countries, including even neutral ones, and 
Great Britain was exercising a blockade against Germany, so that 
economically as well as militarily, Norway would remain in a state of 
war without regard to form of government or administration. 

July 30.—It was announced that the merchant fleet, totalling in 
all 44 million tons, including 2,700,000 tons of tankers, was being armed 
with guns for use against aircraft and against submarines. 

Aug. 3.—King Haakon celebrated his 68th birthday in London. 
received the Norwegian Cabinet, members of which called to pay their 
respects. Later the Norwegian Prime Minister broadcast in Norwegian 
a tribute to the King. King Haakon also received a telegram of birth- 
day greetings from President Roosevelt. 


PALESTINE 

Aug. 2.—Prince Aly Khan, son of the Aga Khan, broadcast an 
appeal to Moslems in the Near East to help Britain with all thei 
united energy. He emphasized the contrast between the religious 


freedom enjoyed in all Mohammedan countries where there is Britis! 
influence and its death sentence in those countries which have fallen 
under the totalitarian influences. 

Aug. 5.—The fund opened by the Palestine Post on July 22nd for 
purchase of fighter aircraft for Great Britain reached a total of £10,000 


POLAND 

July 23.—A statement was issued (in London) by the Government 
announcing that an agreement had been initialled with the British 
Government reaffirming the existence of the alliance and the necessit) 
for continuing the joint struggle for victory. 

The Prime Minister announced to the Army that the agreement 
accepted the principle of the sovereignty of the Army as “‘an Ally 0! 
the British Army equal in all rights and privileges’. 

July 30.—It jwas understood that in a recent statement to tl: 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the National Council (in London) the 
Foreign Minister expressed faith in the French nation, which would ns 
again to take its place among the Powers, and said he had given orders 
for the Embassy and Consulates to return to the territory of un 
occupied France. 

Referring to “the game which has been played by the dictators 0 
Moscow and Berlin’, who, he said, in the main worked in perfec’ 
agreement, he interpreted it as follows: ‘‘Whenever they come to a 
understanding about the division of new spoils they try to explait 
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that the time of struggle between the two partners is at hand. Berlin 
agents try to offer the Right Hitler’s help against Bolshevism, whereas 
Moscow agents propose to the Left Stalin’s collaboration against 
Fascism. One wonders if there are people who can still fall a prey to 
such a game, which operates right up to the Far East.” 

Aug. 5.—Military Agreement with Great Britain. (See Greai 
Britain.) 


PORTUGAL 

July 24.—Conclusion of trade agreement with Great Britain and 
Spain. (See Great Britain.) 

July 30.—A Protocol was signed in Lisbon supplementary to the 
[reaty of March 16, 1939 with Spain, and binding both parties to 
concert together the best means of safeguarding their mutual interests 
and to inform each other of any facts which might compromise the 
inviolability, security, and independence of either country. 

Aug. 4.—An infantry force of about 1,000 men left for the colony of 
Angola to reinforce the local defences. 


RUMANIA 

July 23.—A law was promulgated forbidding the marriage of an 
\ryan and a Jew, regardless of the religion of the latter. 

July 24.—The Oil Commission appointed its own controller to 
supervise the affairs of the Astra Romano Co., owned by British and 
Dutch interests, on the ground that it had not complied with its obliga- 
tion to supply full details of its operations as required by law. 

The Government requisitioned some 3,000 container wagons to 
carry oil to Germany and Italy. (Several of the Companies to which 
they belonged were owned by British capital.) 

The Curentul and the Bukarester Tageblatt published a number of 
German White Papers purporting to show Anglo-French connivance 
in a plan to destroy the Rumanian oil industry. 

M. Tilea, the Minister in London, was recalled by the Government. 

July 26.—A semi-official statement on the visit of the Premier and 
Foreign Minister to Germany and Italy said it demonstrated the desire 
of Rumania to contribute effectively to the common life of the 
Danubian and Balkan States as well as the maintenance of peace in 
South-East Europe. The Rumanian statesmen would make their 
contribution to the creation of the necessary agreements in this sense, 
“without renouncing in any way the national patrimony. All sugges- 
tions giving the impression that Rumania is ready for renunciations 
are unfounded. . . . There is throughout the country a firm determina- 
tion not to allow the national interests to be assailed—a firm deter- 
tes to defend these interests, if need be even with arms in 
MOE. és ac? 

The Ministry of Marine stated that a merchant vessel and 2 tankers 
had been detained by the British authorities at Port Said. 

The Iron Guard leaders were understood to have sent a proclama- 
tion to the King that they would place all their resources at the disposal 
of the régime to prevent any further dismemberment of the country. 

The Bucarest wireless stated that “‘Rumanians will not give up a foot 
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of soil, and will defend their frontiers by force of arms if necessary’, 

Universul stated that those who wished to seize parts of Rumania 
should be answered with the words of the Transylvanian poet, ‘‘We 
will rather die than once again allow our land to fall into slavery”. 

The Government announced measures for more severe punishments 
for strikes and lock-outs. 

July 27.—Universul, in a message from its Berlin correspondent, 
said that the opinion expressed in official circles there was that Russia 
could not have any more territorial claims in South-Eastern Europe. 

July 28.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in Rome. (Se 
Italy.) 

July 29.—The two Ministers arrived back in Bucarest and were 
received by the King. Reports of the conversations in Germany 
stated that Hitler had submitted no concrete plans, but had urged 
them to begin direct negotiations with Sofia and Budapest as soon as 
possible. 

The Government received from the British Government a protest 
against the interference with the business of the Astra Romana Co. 
the expulsion of the British engineers, and the restriction placed on 
the movement of British shipping on the Danube. 

Soviet complaint regarding locomotives and rolling stock on Bessa- 
rabian railways. (See U.S.S.R.) 

July 30.—It was stated in Bucarest that in Germany and Rome the 
two Ministers discussed only broad principles of a settlement of Balkan 
questions, but they were advised to come to terms with Bulgaria 
and Hungary, as best they could. It was generally believed that 
opposition was hardening against any cession of part of Transylvania, 
and Dr. Maniu and M. Vaida Voevod were reported to have sunk their 
political differences to make a common stand on the matter. 

July 31.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement to the press, said the 
Government proposed to show their good will towards Hungary and 
Bulgaria by measures of appeasement, which would include an ex- 
change of populations. There must also be a settlement of the Jewish 
problem. He emphasized that they had complete freedom to decide 
their destiny, and “‘our political and economic independence will be 
absolute in the coming order of south-eastern Europe. Both at 
Berchtesgaden and in Rome it was made manifestly clear that by their 
conception Rumania is to organize herself alone in all economic fields, 
with her own capital, workers, and technicians. The Axis Powers have 
no other intention than that of becoming our best clients and our 
preferred suppliers’. 

Events such as had recently happened, and were ‘“‘due to unique 
circumstances’’ would never occur again. 

The Ministry of the Interior announced that all Rumanian Jews in 
the employ of the Government were to be dismissed, and those in 
Bucarest were already in process of being discharged. 

An additional tax of 7 per cent on all oil exported was announced, 
making a total of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

A trade and payments agreement with Switzerland was signed in 
Bucarest, to remain in force till March 31, 1941. 

Aug. 2.—According to a message from Berlin printed in Universu!, 
the dissolution of the Balkan Entente was discussed during the meeting 
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between the Rumanians and the Germans at Salzburg. The Rumanian 
press as a Whole supported the view that the Balkan Entente must come 
to an end in order to eliminate British influence in the Balkans, and at 
the same time to isolate Turkey. Universul also contained an article 
asserting that a practical and logical way of settling minority problems 
is by an exchange of populations, a view endorsed by the press generally. 
The Government organ Romania, however, laid stress on the fact that 
Rumania is not prepared to surrender any territory in effecting ex- 
changes. 

Aug. 3.—The Iron Guard issued a manifesto calling on all Rumanians 
to awaken to existing dangers and to recognize which Powers were 
seeking to impose concessions and which Power had no greedy appetite 
and had helped Rumania in the last war. Another manifesto, signed by 
Dr. Maniu, leader of the former Peasant Party and by prominent 
Liberals, referred to concessions agreed upon at Salzburg, at Rumania’s 
expense, and pointed out that Hungary’s ‘‘most moderate demands”’ 
included mass exchange of population and the cession of the most 
westerly part of Transylvania. The manifesto declared that Rumanians 
in Transylvania would not be misled by Hungarian promises of auto- 
nomy and would “‘meet force with force’ 

An article in the pro-Nazi Curentul declared that Rumania was 
willing to offer her friendship to the Great Powers but that she should 
not be asked to make unilateral concessions to strengthen peace in 
South-East Europe. 

Aug. 4.—Rumanian Ambassador to Yugoslavia arrived in Sofia. 
(See Bulgaria.) 

Aug. 5.—A communiqué issued by the Minister of the Interior stated 
that 112,000 persons had left Rumania for Bessarabia, under the 


regulations entitling all those who were born or had their domicile in 
Bessarabia or North Bukovina to return there to settle. 


SLOVAKIA 

July 28.—The President of the Republic, the Prime Minister, and 
the Minister of Propaganda arrived back from a visit to Hitler, and the 
last named told the press that they were exceedingly satisfied with 
their visit, declaring that, ‘‘we Slovaks thank God that we are the 
first to be co-ordinated in the struggle for the realization of the inspired 
plans of the Fiihrer. It is with the loyalty and complete devotion to 
the person of the great creator of the new Europe that we bring our 
contribution to the realization of his work in the very land that our 
ancestors lived in. I only wish that all Slovaks could have heard the 
Fiihrer speaking as we heard him... .”’ 

July 30.—The President appointed the Prime Minister as Foreign 
Minister and M. Mach, Minister of the Interior. Dr. Durcansky was 
reported, by the Italian press, to have resigned. Baron von Killinger 
was appointed German Ambassador to Slovakia. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


July 25.—It was announced that since the war began the Govern- 
ment had received over £85,000 in gifts and interest-free loans for war 
shay and that over £35,000 had been raised by the colony's 

Speed the Plane Fund”, 
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SPAIN 

July 25.—Signature of trade agreement with Great Britain and 
Portugal. (See Great Britain.) It was understood in Madrid that if the 
existing credits under the Clearing Agreement were not sufficient to 
cover the cost of the wheat to be purchased the British Government 
would provide the necessary further credits. 

July 30.—Signature of Protocol supplementary to the Treaty with 
Portugal of March 16, 1939. (See Portugal.) 

Aug. 1.—Note to U.S. Government denying that imports of petro! 
or oil had been increased recently or allowed to g0 on to Germany or 
Italy. (See U.S.A.) 

Aug. 5.—The Finance Ministry announced that the debt incurred to 
Italy for her help during the Civil War amounted to 5,000,000,000 lire 
(about £56,000,000). It was agreed that the debt should be settled in 
25 years, beginning in 1942. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Aug. 4.—The arrest was reported of Mr. S. Kobayashi, manager of 
Eastern News, a Japanese newsagency. 


SWEDEN 

Aug. 4.—The Prime Minister, Hr. Hansson, in a speech at Malmé, 
warned the nation against the danger of abandoning democratic 
forms of government and “running after emblems from abroad”. 
The Swedish people had proved itself ripe for democratic forms, and 
life needed no new orientation of its political life but the development 


and improvement of working ‘methods suited to its democratic 
temperament. 


SWITZERLAND 

July 29.—Reports from American sources of German demands on 
Switzerland for supplies of food, oil, etc., were officially denied in 
Berne. 

Aug. 4.—The German occupation authorities in Pays de Get, 
through which runs the main highway from Switzerland to Paris, 
closed the frontier. Postal, telegraphic and telephone communications 
were cut off. 


TANGIER 

July 25.—The British Consuls-General from Algiers, Tunis and 
Rabat, the Consuls from Tripoli and Casablanca, and the Vice-Consul 
from Mazagan arrived in Tangier and stated that they had been 
virtually placed under arrest by the French authorities, the attitude of 
the naval authorities being definitely hostile in some places. Reports 
were current that between 12 and 20 British ships were under detention 
in Moroccan ports and their crews interned or under arrest. 

July 30.—The Assembly elected a Spanish Administrator of thie 
Zone. 
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TRINIDAD 

Aug. 4.—The offer of the Trinidad Flying Club to train pilots for 
the R.A. e has been accepted by the Air Ministry. The local Govern- 
ment have agreed to bear the cost of the scheme and recruiting will 
start forthwith. 


TUNISIA 
July 26. —Vice-Admiral Esteva was appointed Resident-General in 
place of M. Peyrouton. 


TURKEY 

July 24. —Von Papen left Istanbul for Berlin. 

July 25.—The Kamutay voted an extraordinary credit of {T64 
million (say £12 million) for defence, in addition to former credits 
totalling over £T100 million. 

A trade agreement with Germany was signed in Angora, providing 
for an exchange of goods to the value of {T22 million (£4 million). It 
was based on the agreement reached in principle on June 13. 

July 27.—Instructions were issued to the press prohibiting the 
publication of foreign news other than that issued by the Agence 
Anatoli. 

Aug. 1.—The Agence Anatolie issued an official denial of a report 
that troops were being concentrated along the eastern frontier. 

Aug. 3.—M. Massigli, the French Ambassador to Turkey, left 
Ankara on his way to France. 

Aug. 4—Herr von Papen, the German Ambassador, arrived in 
Istanbul having passed through Bulgaria on his return from Germany. 


The Agence Anatolie accused the German News Agency of mis- 
quoting M. Molotoff’s speech in using a phrase about the ‘highly un- 
pleasant attitude of certain Turkish high personalities’ which did not 
exist in the original text of the speech. The Press as a whole, in com- 
menting on his speech, expressed satisfaction at M. Molotoff’s assertion 
that Soviet relations with Turkey remained unchanged. 


U.S.A. 

July 23.—Mr. Sumner Welles, in a statement for the press, said that 
in the past few days “‘devious processes, by which the political inde- 
pendence and the territorial interests of the 3emall Baltic Republics 
were to be deliberately annihilated by one of their more powerful 
neighbours have been rapidly drawing to their conclusion”. 

The people of the United States had watched the admirable progress 
of these Republics with sympathy and were opposed to predatory acts 
whether by the use of force or threat of force or by intervention of one 
State in the domestic concerns of any other. These principles constituted 
the very foundation on which the existing relationship between the 
21 Republics of America rested, and the ‘United States would con- 
tinue to stand by them. 

He also stated that the Government would continue to recognize 
the diplomatic representatives in Washington of the Baltic States 
now living ‘‘under duress’. 
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Referring to Chile’s rupture of relations with Spain he said she was 
amply capable of dealing with the situation. He thought, however 
that he could add that ‘‘any attempt on the part of a foreign Gover. 
ment to interfere by direction or indirection in the domestic concems 
of any American Republic will unanimously be resented by all the 
American people’’. 

July 24.—The State Department withdrew the Ministers and 
Military Attachés from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

July 25.—The Committee for the Care of European Children directed 
its agents in Great Britain to send 1,000 children to America as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. Morgenthau told the press of the British desire to secure 72,(00 
aeroplanes in 1941 and 1942, and called it the ‘“‘best thing that has 
happened this year from the point of view of national defence’. The 
British communication was being studied by the authorities, who 
intended to give the British Buying Commission every possible facility 
to place their orders and to secure delivery. He added that the sums 
involved would be “‘colossal’’, but Great Britain seemed quite able to 
find them. 

It was stated in New York that action taken by the U.S. Maritime 
Commission on July 10 in forbidding 2 U.S. tankers from sailing for a 
Texas port to Spain with 200,000 barrels of oil had been at the direc- 
tion of the Treasury, through its office of Merchant Ship Movements. 
(The latter had recently been given a blanket authority to stop any 
ship, foreign or domestic, from entering or leaving a U.S. port whenever 
the interests of the U.S.A. or the safety of the ship or her cargo were 
believed to be in danger.) 

A Presidential order extended the application of the Act of July 2 
to provide that exports of petroleum and its products and of scrap 
metal would in future require an official licence. 

July 26.—A member of the British Purchasing Commission stated 
that they had ordered 11,000 aeroplanes so far of which 2,800 had been 
delivered. Orders of all kinds amounted to nearly $2,000 million. 

The chief production expert of the U.S. National Defence Com- 
mission stated that the plan announced by Lord Beaverbrook for the 
production of 3,000 aircraft a month for England would require the 
construction of 38 new factories, and production at that rate could not 
be achieved until mid 1942. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
approved unanimouslyya Bill authorizing the use of American vessels 
to bring refugee children to the United States, on condition that the 
ships were given safe conduct by the belligerents. 

The President told the press that his order regarding the export o! 
petrol and scrap metal was merely the enforcement of the licensing 
system, and that a later proclamation would give a definition of the 
technical categories involved. (Many newspapers had interpreted it as 
an imposition of an ‘‘embargo”’.) 

He also said the action had no connexion with the closing of the 
Burma road; it was purely a matter of national defence, for example, 
stocks of high octane aviation spirit were not at present sufficiently 
large for all purposes. 

The Maritime Commission approved the chartering of an oil tanker 
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to a Russian Co. to load petrol for Vladivostok. (It had just refused 
to approve charters to Spanish and Japanese companies.) 

July 29.—Adoption by Conference of Act of Havana. (See Cuba.) 

President Roosevelt formally asked Congress to authorize him to call 
out the National Guard for extended training as part of his defence 
programme, saying that ‘‘the increasing seriousness of the international 
situation does not permit of further delay in taking this action’. 

July 30.—The Military Committee of the Senate unanimously 
approved legislation authorizing the President to order out the National 
Guard for active training for any period up to 12 months on end. 

The formation in Pennsylvania was announced of an organization 
alled ‘France Quand-Méme’’, to fight for the liberation of France by 
actively supporting Great Britain’s struggle against Germany. (The 
number of French residents of the country was estimated at between 
150,000 and 200,000.) 

Conclusion of Havana Conference. (See Cuba.) 

July 31.—It was announced at the White House that the President 
had ordered, in the interest of national defence, that the export of 
aviation petrol should be restricted to the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Secretary for War told the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives that the country was in ‘‘far greater danger” 
to-day than in 1917, when there existed an ‘“‘unbroken Allied line”’. 
The danger was a “direct attack by Hitler’, as to which they must 
envisage the possibility of an attack from the air. The Executive and 
Legislative branches of the Government were the trustees of the 
nation’s security and ‘‘a prudent trustee must take into consideration 
that in another 30 days Great Britain might be conquered and her 
Fleet come under enemy control’. 

In the Pacific the Japanese Fleet was the agent of a Power “‘working 
very closely with the Axis’’. Fleets might be used—taking all possibili- 
ties into account—which would outrank the U.S. Navy in every class 
and would be backed by a shipbuilding capacity 6 times as large as 
that of America. Urging the passage of the Conscription Bill he said, 
“we are not actually fighting, but we are surrounded by a world at 
war’’, and the voluntary method would not give the country the land 
forces whose training was imperatively necessary. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House approved a measure 
providing for the equipment of an Army of 1,200,000 men, with stocks 
suficient for 800,000 more, the building of 14,394 aeroplanes, and of 
200 more warships. 

It was learnt that the Government had issued orders “‘freezing’’ the 
holdings in the country of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Mr. Sumner 
Welles told the press that Russia had protested through the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow. 

Aug. 1.—It was stated in New York that the S.S. companies operat- 


_ Ing to European neutral countries were prepared to give complete 
| cooperation to Great Britain in the working of the navicert system. 


For nearly a fortnight they had been refusing all cargoes for Spain and 
Portugal not covered by navicerts. 
The Spanish Ambassador called at the State Department to deny 


_ the accuracy of press reports which had suggested that oil imported by 
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Spain had been transferred to Germany or Italy. He read out a Not 
which declared that imports, especially of aviation petrol, had beep 
very limited in the past 2 years. 

Statement by spokesman of Japanese Admiralty ve ban on export of 
aviation petrol. (See Japan.) 

Aug. 2.—President Roosevelt told the Press Conference that he was 
distinctly in favour of the selective service training bill and considered 
it essential to adequate national defence. He and Democratic leader 
in Congress were agreed that an excess profits tax should be enacted 
without delay, to answer labour’s demand that capital should also be 
conscripted. 

The Military Affairs Committee of the Senate decided by 6 votes to 4 
against limiting the Conscription Bill to one million men _ between 
21 and 31. 

Aug. 3.—The Japanese Ambassador in Washington handed to the 
Under Secretary for State a Note protesting against the embargo on 
the export of aviation petrol, which especially affects Japan. 

Seizure of United States ship by Japanese Navy. (See Sino-Japanes: 
War.) 

Telegram from President Roosevelt to the King of Norway. (Se 
Norway.) 

Aug. 4.—In a broadcast to the nation, General Pershing urged 
that at least 50 over-age destroyers should be made available to Great 
Britain. By sending help to the British Fleet, the United States might 
be saved from another war, but measures short of war must be taken 
immediately with this end in view. 

Colonel Lindbergh, in a speech to a “Keep Out of War” rally at 
Chicago, declared that in the past the United States had dealt with a 
Europe dominated by Great Britain and France; she might in the future 
have to deal with a Europe dominated by Germany. For the United 
States to refuse to consider treaties with the dominant nation in 
Europe, regardless of whom it might be, would be to remove all pos- 
sibilities of peace. Co-operation with Germany should not be considered 
impossible, Colonel Lindbergh said, because treaties were seldom tor 
apart when they did not cover a weak nation, and cooperation was 
always possible when both sides have enough to gain by it. 

The British flying boat Clare arrived in New York on the first of a 
new series of experimental transatlantic flights. 

Aug. 5.—The revised Compulsory Military Service Bill was adopted 
by the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate by 12 votes to 3. 
The Bill requires the registration of 11,500,000 men between 21 and 31. 
According to a War Department official, the system proposed under 
the Bill would involve military training of about 1,500,000 men during 
the first year. 

Mr. Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, is reported to have 
declared that General Pershing’s suggestion for the sale of destroyers 
to Great Britain was “‘worthy of the most serious thought and study’. 

President Roosevelt, in a message to a meeting of State Governors 
and Department of Justice officials in Washington, advocated co- 
operation between the Federal Government and the States to carry out 
“carefully considered legislation free from prejudice and emotional 
haste’ for combating sabotage and ‘5th Column’”’ activities. Mr: 
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Jackson, the Attorney General, drew attention to the fact that subver- 
sive efforts in the United States were not confined to sabotage and 
“crudities of the World War days’’, but included such methods as 
the creation of a 5th Column among men of influence and respectability, 
andthe promising of business orders and profits. The Chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation told the meeting that his department had 
brought to light acts of sabotage against the national defence pro- 
eramme, by such means as putting emery dust in aeroplane engines, 
and destructive metal in the motive power of naval vessels, etc. 

About 100,000 Regular troops, National Guardsmen and reservists 
began the biggest peace-time manoeuvres yet carried out in the 

untry. 

Gift of Spitfires to R.A.F. by American citizens. (See Great Britain.) 


U.S.S.R. 

July 23.—A German delegation arrived in Moscow to arrange the 
evacuation of Germans from Bessarabia and North Bukovina, estimated 
to number about 100,000. 

July 26.—A broadcast from Kieff was reported to have drawn 
attention to the fact that many thousands of refugees were arriving 
daily from Rumania and complaining of the tyrannical character of 
the authorities. Their treatment would have to be improved, or the 
Soviet Government would be obliged to take “frontier measures’’. 

An agreement with Finland was reported to have been signed in 
Moscow under which Finland undertook not to cede the Aaland 
Islands to any third Power, and to demilitarize them, and gave Russia 
the right to transport a limited number of troops and of war material 
across Finland to Hango. 

July 27.—Protest in London against freezing of balances of the 
Governments of the Baltic States. (See Great Britain.) 

July 283.—Navy Day was celebrated with parades and fétes at 


_Leningrad and Sevastopol. Admiral Kutznetzov, the Commissar of 


the Navy, made a speech in which he said they had added 112 units to 
the Fleet in 1939, and in 1940 a further 168 new ships would be de- 
livered, all surface craft, while additions to the submarine fleet in 
1940 would be in numbers and tonnage 300 per cent of those in 1939. 
But the building programme must be still further increased. 

The Soviet bases for the defence of Leningrad now extended from 


) Kronstadt to Libau. They would never be given up. 


The Tass Agency reported the announcement by the official Afghan 
press of the conclusion of a trade agreement in Kabul, providing for 


‘increases in the export to Afghanistan of salt, sugar, kerosene, and 
“textiles and in the import of wool, skins, and herbs. 


July 29.—An Iranian delegation arrived in Moscow to discuss 
questions of railway transport. 

It was stated in Moscow that no reply which could be regarded as 
satisfactory had yet been received from Rumania to the demand for 
the return of locomotives and rolling stock removed from Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina before the Soviet occupation. (By the agree- 
ment of June 26 Rumania undertook to “maintain the railway, loco- 
motives, and rolling stock” of the two territories.) 
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July 31.—Representatives of the Assemblies of the 3 Baltic Staty 
arrived in Moscow for the meeting of the Supreme Council of the 
Union. Each delegation was composed of 20 Deputies. 

Aug. 1.—The Supreme Council of the Soviet Union met for its 7th 
Session, and M. Molotoff made a speech on the international situation, 
(See Special Summary.) 

M. Paasikivi, the Finnish Ambassador, left Moscow for Helsinki. 

Aug. 2.—According to the Moscow wireless, a Bill providing for the 
formation of a Moldavian Federal Soviet Republic was unanimously 
passed by the Soviet Parliament. The new republic will consist of the 
former Moldavian autonomous Soviet Republic and the greater 
part of Soviet-occupied Bessarabia. The Bessarabian districts of 
Khotin, Akerman and Ismail, together with the Northern Bukovina 
were incorporated, by another bill, into the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. 

Aug. 3.—The Soviet Parliament, by an unanimous vote, granted 
Lithuania’s application to enter the U.S.S.R. and 22 Lithuanian 
delegates took their seats as representatives of the 14th Republic to 
join the Union. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

July 23.—The Tass Agency correspondent in Belgrade, in a speech, 
said that the U.S.S.R. regarded Dr. Machek as the guide and leader 
of the Croatian people, and ‘“‘did not overlook the fact that the Croats 
loved their freedom’. 

July 25.—The periodical Vidict, reputed to be the organ of Yugoslav 
Freemasonry, was suppressed. 

July 28.—Vreme, in a message from Berlin, stated that Germany 
did not wish Rumania to make any further large territorial concessions, 
since she wished her to be strong enough to guard the mouth of the 
Danube. The message emphasized that in the frontier districts where 
German and Soviet spheres of interest met there must be absolute 
peace and stability. 

Politika, in a message from Rome, said that Balkan questions alone 
were not enough to account for the various talks in Germany, and it 
seemed probable they would deal with the general situation—‘‘in other 
words, account will be paid to elements which might enter into the 
situation in this wide sector of Europe’’. 

Aug. 1.—Politika reported that a supplementary trade agreement 
with Germany had been signed covering payment exchanges between 
Yugoslavia and the Netherlands. (This was the first instance of Ger- 
many signing an agreement in the name of an occupied State.) 

Aug. 4.—The signature was reported from Berlin of an agreement 
providing for an extension of trade with Germany. Trade with the 
Netherlands has, it was stated, been similarly regulated. 





